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NOTES 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University ‘of 
Iowa, 124 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, lowa. 


Rome’s Contact with the Frisians 


N AN article, “Friesland Free,’” 
George Il. Copeland says, ““The 
Frisians, proud and independent peo- 
ple who live in northwest Holland, 
have blood in their eyes. They speak 
a language of their own, resembling 
Scottish Finglish, but cannot induce the 
Netherlands Government to grant it the 
same legal standing as Dutch. So when 
the issue comes alive, as it did re- 
cently, the Friesland anthem ‘Frisian 
Blood, Rise Up and Soil’ is sung with 
fervor, and the Frisians themselves, 
who were too tough for Caesar’s leg- 
ions, make things warm for everyone 
concerned.” 


The Frisians —who actually are not 


mentioned by Caesar—inhabited the 
coastal area between the Fims and the 
Rhine. According to Tacitus,’ they 
were divided into two groups, the mai- 
ores and the minores, so called accord- 
ing to the measure of their strength. 
Rome’s first contact with the Frisians, 
except for a small amount of trade car- 
ried on by the more hardy Roman mer- 
chants,» was Nero Claudius Drusus’ 
successful action against them in 12 
B.C. From the remark, nec defuit au- 
dentia Druso Germanico; sed obstitit 
Oceanus in se... inguiri,® it is evident 
that Tacitus considered Drusus’ naval 
expedition to have been the first in 
that section of western Germany. Dio’s 
account® of Drusus’ campaign gives us 
to hint that the Frisians would have 
been “‘too tough for Caesar’s legions.’’ 
The Frisians were easily subdued, for 
as Dio relates without details, Drusus 
tailed down the Rhine to the ocean, 
defeated the Frisians, and invaded the 
territory of the Chauci. Here Drusus 


ran into difficulty since he, like Cae- 
sar,’ was unaware of the great range of 
tide in the North Sea. His ships were 
stranded on the beach, and Drusus was 
saved by the Frisians, who had joined 
his expedition. 

Evidently the Frisians had been won 
over to the Roman cause by Drusus’ 
humane treatment of the Germans,’ for 
they remained friendly during the up- 
rising of their neighbors against Varus, 
who by his dictatorial attitude des- 
troyed the constructive work which 
Drusus had accomplished. Even after 
the annihilation of Varus’ three legions’ 
and during the operations of Drusus 
Germanicus in Germany (A.D. 14-16), 
the Frisians maintained peace with 
Rome."® 

In A.D. 28 the Frisians revolted. As 
Tacitus says,"’ the revolt was caused 
not by the desire to gain their indepen- 
dence but by the greed of the centurion, 
Olennius, who was appointed to gov- 
ern them and to exact the tribute. Drus- 
us had imposed on them a moderate © 
tribute, the furnishing of ox hides for 
military purposes. Olennius made ex- 
cessive demands, which could not be 
met because of the limited resources 
of the Frisians. In attempting to pay 
the tribute they gave up first their cat- 
tle, then their land, and finally their 
women and children. The Frisians 
called upon Olennius for relief from 
the overwhelming tribute, and when no 
favorable reply came, they resorted to 
war. The resultant battle with Lucius 
Apronius, propraetor of lower Ger- 
many, was indecisive although the Ro- 
man losses were great. Tiberius made 
no attempt to punish the Frisians 
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since he did not wish to entrust any- 
one with the war. Rather, he mini- 
mized the Roman losses, but throughout 
Germany the Frisian name became fa- 
mous."? The Frisians ranked now with 
the DBatavi and the Suebi, and we find 
them listed in the elite imperial body- 
guard, which attained prominence under 

After their success against Lucius 
Apronius, the Frisians escaped Roman 
retaliation and enjoyed independence 
until A.D. 47. In that year Corbulo 
brought his ships up the Rhine and in 
a naval battle defeated the immediate 
neighbor of the Frisians, the Chauci, 
who were advancing into J.ower Ger- 
many. The Frisians capitulated without 
fighting and submitted to Corbulo’s 
terms —territorial limitations, a more 
democratic government, a new code of 
laws, and the locating of a strongly 
garrisoned Roman fort in the heart of 
their assigned territory.* Corbulo’s 
opportunity to solve not only the Fris- 
ian problem but also the larger ques- 
tion of western Germany, which had 
plagued the Romans since Caesar’s 
day, was lost by Claudius’ vacillating 
policy. Claudius forbade further at- 
tacks on Germany and ordered the Ro- 
man garrisons to be withdrawn to the 
west bank of the Rhine. Corbulo’s re- 
action of surprise, disgust, and bitter- 
ness is summed up by his only remark 
at the news, beatos quondam duces 
Romanos.** 

Claudius’ recall of Corbulo evidently 
marked the end of Rome’s attempt at 
direct control of the domestic policies 
and government of the Frisians. How- 
ever, early in Nero’s reign the Fris- 
ians attempted to increase the territory 
assigned to them by Corbulo by send- 
ing their non-fighting population into 
the narrow strip along the Rhine, which 
the Roman garrisons kept free for their 
own use. When Dubius Avitus, the Ro- 
man commander, arrived, the Frisians 
had already built houses and were cul- 
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tivating the fields. He ordered the 
Frisian leaders, Verritus and Malorix, 
to withdraw to their old territory or to 
obtain new territory from Nero. Tacitus 
gives an interesting account’ of the 
reaction of the two chieftains to Roman 
culture. They were taken on a tow, 
which was usually arranged for foreign 
envoys, in order to show them the size 
and beauty of the capital city. During 
the tour Verritus and Malorix were con- 
ducted to Pompey’s theater. Not being 
able to appreciate the entertainment, 
they asked, among other questions, why 
certain men in foreign dress were sit- 
ting among the senators. When told 
that they were foreigners who were 
distinguished for their bravery and 
their friendship to Rome, Verritus and 
Malorix said that no one was braver or 
more loyal than the Germans and in- 
mediately took their seats among the 
honored guests. The audience ac- 
claimed their impulsiveness, and Nero 
conferred Roman citizenship upon the 
two but ordered them to withdraw from 
the territory which they had occupied. 

In the year A.D. 70 the Frisians 
joined the revolt led by the popular 
Batavian, Civilis. The three original 
members of the confederacy, the Pata 
vians, Canninefates, and Frisians won 
a brilliant victory on land and sea in 
the first engagement, but Roman rein- 
forcements and apathy on the part of 
other German tribes caused the uprising 
to be unsuccessful.”’ 

After A.D. 70 there are only a few 
scattered references to the [rrisians, 
and these give no information about the 
relation of the Frisian state to the Ro- 
man empire. It is probable that the Ro- 
mans considered the Frisians in their 
sphere of influence but that they al- 
lowed them to manage their own inter 
nal affairs. The location of the Fris- 
ian territory was such that trade with 
Britain and the coastal region of Ger 
many depended upon a peaceful” Fris- 
ian state, and this condition is probab 
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ly all that Rome attempted to maintain. 


LAWRENCE A. SPRINGER 
The State College of Washington 


NOTES 


‘The New York Times Magazine, pp. 
92-23 (March 2, 1952). 

"Tac. Germ. 34. 

‘Archaeological evidence discloses con- 
siderable commercial traffic between Rome 
and the Frisians, beginning during the first 
century A.D. and probably stimulated by 
Drusus’ military operations. 

‘Cass. Dio 54,32. 

‘Tac. Germ. 34. Despite the words, mox 
nemo temptavit, Tacitus is undoubtedly re- 
ferring to Nero Claudius Drusus rather than 
Drusus Germanicus, who operated rather 
unsuccessfully in that area in A.D. 14-16. 

*Cass. Dio 54.32. 

"Caesar, B.G. 4.29.1. 
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*Florus (2.30) expresses it neatly — Sed 
difficilius est provincias obtinere quam 
facere; viribus parantur, iure retinentur... 
Quippe Germani victi magis quam domiti 
erant, moresque nostros magis quam arma 
sub imperatore Druso suspiciebant. 

"Ibid. Cf. Suet. Aug. 23. 

Pliny N.H. 25.21. 

"Tac. Ann. 4.72. 

31d. 4.74. 

7A special burial ground was allotted to 
members of the bodyguard, and also during 
Nero’s principate they were organized in a 
collegium under a curator Germanorum. 

“Tac. Ann. 11.18-19. 

11.20. 

13.54, 

"Tac. Hist. 4.14-38, 54-79; 5.14-26. 

“In A.D. 82 the Frisians indicated their 
interest in legitimate commerce when they 
seized a cohort of the Usipi, who had de- 
serted Agricola’s army in Britain. The 
Frisians assumed that the Usipi were pi- 
rates and dealt with them enedindy ‘Tac. 
Agr. 28). 


Corvus Albus 


T WAS RECENTLY reported (Morning 

Advocate, Baton Rouge, La., Thurs- 
day, November 13, 1952, p. 1) that a 
Kentucky farmer had shot a white crow, 
which was later placed on display by 
the Department of Zoology of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Professor Edney 
of that department was quoted as having 
said that “‘only one albino crow would 
be found among perhaps as many as one 
million black crows’’ and that it was 
the first such crow “either seen or 
killed anywhere in the United States for 
at least fifty years.”’ 

The classicist is at once reminded 
of the fact that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans were so impressed with the 
rareness of such a bird that they made 
frequent allusion to it in writing, and 
no doubt in speech as well, as an ex- 
ample of something which was seldom 
if ever encountered in life. 

Juvenal (7.202) remarks bitterly that 
a professor who becomes wealthy is 
corvo rarior albo. 


Cicero probably had the white crow 
in mind, as well as the white bird of 
ood omen, when he wrote to Curius 
Fam. 7. 28, 2) that his friends weré 
coming to greet him more often than 
usual at a time (46 B.C.) when the 
future of the republic seemed bleak, 
because they looked upon a citizen of 
good sentiments as an avis alba. 

Galen (De Nat. Fac. 1. 17) makes it 
clear that the Greeks had a proverb in 
which the white crow figured as an ex- 
ample of the unusual and according to 
an epigram in the Palatine Anthology 
(11. 436) ‘‘it would be easier to find 
white crows and tortoises with wings 
than a Cappadocian orator of esteem.” 
(See also Anth. Pal. 11. 417). 

On one occasion the belief that white 
crows were rare if not wholly non-exis- 
tent was made capital of as a piece of 
military strategy. Athenaeus (8. 360e— 
36la; cf. 361c) records that Phalanthus, 
while under siege in a stronghold on 
the island of Rhodes, was informed by 
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an oracle that he and his people would 
hold the place until crows became 
white. When Iphiclus, the besieger, 
learned of this, he smeared some crows 
with gypsum, thus making them appear 
to be white, and set them free. Phalan- 
thus, seeing the “‘rare birds,’’ gave up 
hope and surrendered. 

Another expression denoting rareness 
and involving birds was also current in 
Latin. The words rara avis were em- 
ployed to designate the exceptional, 
as in Persius 1.46 where the poet, 
modestly complains that if he ever 
writes anything rather clever, it is a 
case of a rara avis. Similarly, Seneca 
(Matrim. ed. Haase, III, p. 430, 56) 


writes that a good and gentle wife is a 


The Timeo Danaos 


T HE POPULARITY of Vergil’s fa- 
mous expression, timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes (Aeneid 2.49), in Wes- 
tern Europe and in the Western hemis- 
phere is too well known to require 
comment. The popularity of this quota- 
tion, however, is by no means limited 
to the above mentioned regions. In the 
past century it was just as well known 
and as popular in Russia as in Western 
Europe. In fact, after-dinner speakers 
in Russia were so fond of quoting the 
saying, even in situations where it was 
not appropriate, that the Russian 
satirist Saltykov-Shchiedrin saw in this 
an excellent subject for humorous 
Satire. 

In the sketch, “‘Good-bye to You, My 
Angel,’” written in, or shortly after, 
1863 as the first of a series of sketches 
bearing the title, Messieurs et Mes- 
dames Pompadours, the satirist des- 
cribes a banquet held in honor of a 
certain local official who was retiring 
from office. The Vice-Governor, who 
was the first speaker to take the floor, 
opened his talk by remarking: ‘‘One of 
the ancients said, Timeo Danaos et 


“‘rare bird.” 

The Romans likewise had a proverbial 
expression which compared the unusual 
to a black swan. Juvenal (6. 165), shar. 
ing the misogyny of Seneca, writes that 
an ideal woman is a rara avis in teprris 
nigroque simillima cycno. Isidore (Orig 
12. 7. 18) helpfully assures us ip 
another connection that nullus meminit 
cycnum nigrum. 

That white crows were occasionally 
seen in antiquity, however rarely, js 
clear from Aristotle (H.A. 3. 12. 1), who 
states that the black plumage of crows 
at times changes to white or gray during 
periods of heavy frost. 

WILLIAM T. AVERY 

Louisiana State University 


Quotation in Russia 


dona ferentes. That means, ‘I am afraid 
of the Danaans even at the time when 
they come with gifts.’ But on this oc- 
casion... you see no ‘Danaans’ coming 
to you with gifts, but only your devoted 
subordinates bringing to you not those 
gifts of which the ancient writer was 
speaking, but gifts of the heart.” 

In the meantime the Adviser Zveni- 
gorodstsev had grown pale, since the 
timeo Danaos quotation was included in 
the speech he had intended to make, 
As he was frantically trying to think 
how he could substitute some other 
Latin quotation, his table companion, 
in order to display his own knowledge 
of the timeo Danaos quotation, insisted 
on explaining to him that the [atin er 
pression had been badly translated. 
“‘Timeo,”’ he argued, ‘“‘means ‘I fear 
and not ‘I am afraid,’ and et don 
ferentes means ‘even bringing gifts’ 
and not ‘even at the time when they 
come with gifts.’ Consequently, | 
fear the Danaans even bringing gifts, 
is how it actually ought to be trans 
lated.” 

(To page 122) 
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Athenian 


As I was preparing the following report 
on the study of Athenian ostraka, I realized 
that the progress made in this small field 
of study follows a pattern set by the general 
egurse of Greek epigraphical studies. | may 
be permitted, therefore, to characterize 
briefly the progress in Greek epigraphy in 
order to convey to you more adequately the 
aim pursued in the work on the Athenian 
ostraka which has been undertaken by Eu- 
gene Vanderpool and by myself. 


REEK EPIGRAPHY has been for a 

long time and to a large extent an 
ancillary discipline. After the great 
collections of Greek inscriptions were 
published during the nineteenth century 
and revised and augmented during the 
past fifty years, historical studies, 
large and small, general and spec- 
ialized, have used epigraphical evidence 
to an ever increasing extent. Inscrip- 
tions are mentioned not only in foot- 
notes but even in the text of historical 
discussions. On the basis of inscrip- 
tions, the literary tradition has been 
not only illustrated and enriched but 
also corrected. In this way, epigraphy 
tried to answer many questions posed by 
the literary tradition. The problems, 
however, faced by the epigraphist were 
either strictly technical or generally 
historical but only rarely peculiarly 
epigraphical. The individual inscrip- 
tion was examined less in connection 
with other similar or related inscrip- 
tions but rather in relationship to cer- 
tain passages of the literary tradition. 
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DICENDA TACENDA 


Ostracism 


In fact this isolation of the single in- 
scription caused some epigraphists to 
praise the light thrown by one inscrip- 
tion upon an individual or upon an 
event otherwise unknown or dimly known 
from the literary tradition. In this phase 
of epigraphical studies, the epigraphist 
received his problems from the historian 
who himself formulated them on the 
basis of his study of the ancient his- 
torians and, in general, of the ancient 
literary tradition. 

If epigraphy was to make any sub- 
stantial progress it had to free itself 
from the domination of literature, the 
epigraphist had to seek and treat his 
own problems and derive them from the 
epigraphical evidence which has grown 
so enormously that it begins to over- 
shadow the literary evidence. Inscrip- 
tions had to be considered no longer as 
isolated and unique documents but in 
groups of similar and related monuv- 
ments. As a result it became possible 
not only to improve the text and the in- 
terpretation of the individual inscription 
but to derive from the study of the group 
as a whole new information concerning 
the political, administrative, social, 
economic, and religious institutions of 
the Greeks. 

This new approach to epigraphical 
studies has been tried long ago, es- 
pecially in the field of Attic epigraphy. 
German, French, and, more recently, 
American scholars have examined and, 
as new evidence appeared, reexamined 
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the various lists and catalogues of the 
fourth century and of the Hellenistic 
period. The Athenian calendar has been 
reconstructed on the basis of epigraphi- 
cal evidence, and the most spectacular 
accomplishment of modern epigraphical 
studies is the extensive collection and 
the complete edition of the documents 
pertaining to the Athenian Empire. Not 
only was it possible to reconstruct the 
Tribute Quota Lists and some of the 
Assessment decrees, but the capable 
editors of these inscriptions have had 
the courage to rewrite a chapter of Attic 
history which was already well known 
from the brilliant account of Thucydides. 
No doubt, Epigraphy has come into its 
own, and although much work remains 
still to be done we can now see more 
clearly the path along which to proceed. 


THESE INTRODUCTORY remarks on 
the general course of epigraphical stu- 
dies are particularly relevant to the work 
on the Athenian ostraka. For the pro- 
gress in the study of Athenian Ostracism 
follows, at some distance, the general 
progress of epigraphy. The first com- 
prehensive account of the institution of 
Ostracism was written exactly fifty 
years ago and published, after some de- 
lay, in 1909, Jerome Carcopino had at 
at his disposal a certain amount of 
literary evidence which had been great- 
ly enriched, only a short time before, 
by the discovery of Aristotle’s Consti- 
tution of Athens. Moreover, Carcopino 
could rely on a number. of special stu- 
dies some of which were published as 
far back as the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Finally, Carco- 
pino had available exactly five pub- 
lished ostraka of which only four had 
been identified as such at the time. 
These four ostraka contained the names 
of Megakles, Xanthippos, and Themis- 
tokles, thus of men known to have been 
ostracized. No wonder, the epigraphical 
evidence played almost no part in Car- 


copino’s discussion, and the then known 
ostraka were used merely as illustra. 
tions. When Carcopino wrote the intro 
duction to the second edition of his 
book, in July 1933, he could report that 
the number of ostraka found had ip 
creased from four to sixty-two. Although 
he gave an accurate description of the 
available ostraka, he did not think that 
any of the conclusions reached in his 
first edition had to be revised. The 
epigraphical evidence remained to be 
used as illustration, and, considering 
the small number of ostraka, this was 
justified. 

Only four years after the publication 
of Carcopino’s second edition, that js 
in 1939, Oscar Reinmuth composed his 
comprehensive article on Ostracism for 
the Realencyklopaedie (issued in 1942), 
At that time, he was able to report that 
five hundred and twenty-seven ostraka 
had been found up to that date; all but 
fifty of these had been discovered in 
the American Excavations of the Athen 
ian Agora. Reinmuth listed faithfully 
the various names found on the ostraka, 
but he made hardly any use of the cor 
siderably increased archaeological and 
epigraphical evidence. Valuable as 
Reinmuth’s article is, he kept the epi- 
graphical evidence still in the back 
ground. 


In contrast to Reinmuth, Robert Co 
hen in his magnificent and compreher 
sive account of Greek history, re-issued 
in 1939, emphasized the importance of 
the growing archaeological evidence for 
our understanding of the institution of 
Ostracism. ‘‘It is not impossible,”’ Co 
hen declared (p. 129), “that the result 
of the American excavations in the 
Agora will modify our views on Ostre 
cism.”’ But Cohen’s keen perception 
was unique. Even Arnold Gomme, in 
his article on ostracism in the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary published in 1949, 
makes but a passing reference to the 
discovery of ostraka. 
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It is necessary to mention also the 
book by Aristide Calderini whic’ was 
published in 1945, although Calderini 
relies for the epigraphical evidence on 
Reinmuth’s article. He was the first, 
however, to combine the literary tradi- 
tion with what little was known to him 
of the archaeological finds. His book 
marks the end of the second stage of 
the study of ostracism. From now on, 
the epigraphical evidence will have to 
be considered not only in relation to its 
size and value, but especially in its 
own right and not merely as illustrative 
material. 


THE NUMBER OF OSTRAKA found 
up to last July stands at 1650 of which 
1426 were found in the American Exca- 
vations in the Agora and on the North 
Slope of the Acropolis. The names of 
sixty different Athenians are now known 
from ostraka; half of these occur only 
once, while there are at least 570 os- 
traka of Themistocles. Next in number 
come the ostraka of Kallixenos the son 
of Aristonymos from the deme Xypete of 
whom there are more than 260 ostraka. 
We still do not think that he was ostra- 
cized, but, although nothing is known 
about him from the literary tradition, it 
seems clear that he was a member of 
the Alkmeonid family and a close rela- 
tive of Kleisthenes himself. 

Before presenting some of the prob- 
lems which the students of the ostraka 
are now facing, I should like to mention 
some of the names which have not been 
included in the lists of either Reinmuth 
or Calderini; many of these can be found 
in the fine catalogue which Eugene Van- 
detpool wrote in 1946, and which was 
published in the Shear memorial volume 
(Suppl. VIII) of Hesperia. Only one of 
the known victims of ostracism is among 
the new names: Menon, son of Mene- 
kleides, of Gargettos. Eighty ostraka 
with his name have been found in the 
German Excavations in the Kerameikos 
and were published in exemplary fashion 
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by Werner Peek in the third volume of 
Kerameikos (1941). The same volume 
contains sixty-six Kimon ostraka, In 
fact the names of all the Athenians who 
were in some way or other connected 
with ostracism by the literary tradition 
are now represented on ostraka; all, that 
is, with three noteworthy exceptions: 
Kleisthenes, Miltiades, and Nikias. This 
may mean nothing in the case of Nikias 
since we have only four Phaiax ostraka, 
three with the name of Alcibiades, and 
two with that of Hyperbolos, all pre- 
sumably belonging to the same occasion. 
The ostracisms of Kleisthenes and Mil- 
tiades, however, have been called imag- 
inary by Carcopino; that of Kleisthenes 
is indeed suspect, but the reference in 
the third oration of Andocides to the 
ostracism of Miltiades the son of Kimon 
remains puzzling and tantalizing. 

While the excavations cannot help us 
in this matter, they have added many 
new problems by presenting us with os- 
traka bearing the names of well-known 
Athenians whom we never suspected of 
having been involved in ostracism. One 
of these is Socrates of Anagyrous who 
was an Athenian general in the war 
against Samos and who may have been a 
partisan of Pericles. The most striking 
example, however, is an ostrakon bear- 
ing the name of Kleophon, son of Kleip- 
pides, no doubt the famous demagogue 
of the last decade of the fifth century. 
It now appears that Kleophon must have 
been prominent enough before the Si- 
cilian expedition to be mentioned on an 
ostrakon which was undoubtedly cast 
during the famous ostracism of Hyper- 
bolos. Moreover, the name of Kleophon’s 
father, which was unknown before, per- 
mits us to identify Kleophon as the son 
of that Kleippides son of Deinias who 
was general in 428 B.C. and whose name 
appears on twenty-five ostraka found in 
the Kerameikos. Bruckner may not have 
been correct in assuming that Kleip- 
pides was ostracized, but Koerte’s sug- 
gestion that the man was a partisan of 
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Perikles is supported by the discovery 
that he was the father of the popular 
leader Kleophon. 


ANY ADDITIONS to our knowledge of 
the Athenian prosopography of the fifth 
century are of course welcome, but the 
new names found on the ostraka are es- 
pecially valuable because they are the 
names of politically active Athenians. 
In fact, the large number of different 
names offers the first significant prob- 
lem posed by the archaeological evi- 
dence. According to the literary tradi- 
tion, ostracism was a contest between 
the people and one man, or, occasional- 
ly, a contest between two powerful poli- 
ticians who were able to command popu- 
lar support. Only in the case of the 
Hyperbolos’ ostracism are four people 
mentioned, and this case has always 
been treated as an exception, and as 
symbolic of the breakdown of the whole 
institution of ostracism. Faced by the 
archaeological evidence, we shall have 
to reconsider this view. It appears that 
at all times there was a considerable 
scattering of votes against many per- 
sons in addition to the one main candi- 
date. Not only were many individuals 
involved who may have received no 
more than a few votes, but there seem 
to have been very often alternate and 
opposition candidates who made the 
contest lively and its outcome unpre- 
dictable. In no other way can we ex- 
plain the large number of ostraka in- 
scribed with the names of people who 
were certainly not ostracized and who 
are often not even known otherwise. 
These men were ‘candidates’ in the 
eighties of the fifth century, and al- 
though one of them may have been ac- 
tually ostracized, the others were never 
more than strong candidates. 

It may be permitted to draw certain 
tentative conclusions from the character 
of the epigraphical evidence regarding 
the procedure of ostracism itself. It is 
highly improbable that the often re- 


peated statement is correct, namely that 
public opinion was not influenced jn 
favor or against certain candidates. The 
opposite view is more apt to be the true 
one; this is indicated by certain pas- 
sages in Plutarch, and it is confirmed 
by a careful interpretation of the fourth 
oration attributed to Andocides as wel] 
as by the epigraphical evidence itself, 
(Archaeology, 1, 1948, p. 79; TAPA, 
LXXIX, 1948, p. 196.) The large num- 
ber of ostraka cast against men who 
were evidently not candidates them. 
selves, but rather the opponents of can- 
didates, indicates that public opinion 
must have been influenced by many 
groups and by many individuals. This 
is confirmed by Lroneer’s discovery in 
1938 of a hoard of close to two hundred 
Themistokles ostraka which consisted 
of several groups each of which was 
evidently inscribed by one person, 
troneer rightly deduced that we have 
here evidence of an organized effort to 
manufacture Themistokles ostraka with 
the purpose of distributing them at the 
right moment. It is now possible to ex- 
plain the ostracisms of Menon, Kallias, 
and Damon as the result of successful 
organization rather than as_ indications 
of strong popular feeling against any of 
these men. In fact, the ostracism of Hy- 
perbolos belongs in the same class. Ow 
evidence is clear on this point; Hyper- 
bolos was ostracized not because the 
Athenians wanted to be rid of him, but 
because a well organized political 
machine was able to deliver the number 
of votes sufficient to exile an otherwise 
popular leader. 

The whole problem of the voting pro 
cedure will have to be reconsidered. 
The large scatter vote indicated by the 
epigraphical evidence can be _ inter 
preted in two ways. If a quorum of 600 
was necessary for a valid ostracism 
and if the losing candidate had to re 
ceive no more than a simple majority of 
the votes cast, the scatter vote can be 
understood only as an attempt at reach 
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ing the quorum. If, however, it was 
necessary for the losing candidate to 
receive at least 6000 votes, the scatter 
vote could be understood as an attempt 
at preventing the accumulation of so 
large a majority. We have not been able 
to reach a completely satisfactory de- 
cision between these two alternatives, 
but a decision will have to be reached 
before the final publication of the os- 
traka can be undertaken. 


OUR OWN WORK so far has been two- 
fold, historical and archaeological. On 
the historical side, we have tried to 
establish the chronological limits of 
the operation of Ostracism, and | myself 
have suggested that the law of ostra- 
cism was enacted after the battle of 
Marathon and shortly before the first 
ostracism, that of Hipparchos in 487 
B.C., took place. The archaeological 
evidence certainly confirms the state- 
ment of Aristotle that Hipparchos was 
the first man to be ostracized; for most 
of the Agora ostraka belong to one or 
the other of the ostracisms which are 
known to have taken place during the 
eighties of the fifth century. I have 
also argued that the last ostracism, that 
of Hyperbolos, was held in 415 B.C., 
immediately preceding the Sicilian ex- 
pedition (TAPA, LXXIX, 1948). Here 
again, the discovery of four ostraka 
cast against Phaiax, the speaker of the 
fourth oration attributed to Andocides, 
confirms the stories told about Phaiax 
by Plutarch and the reliability, if not 
the genuineness, of the Phaiax speech. 
The next task will be a renewed study 
of the ostracisms which took place be- 
tween the battle of Salamis and the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War. The 
main questions to be answered concern 
the date of the various ostracisms and 
their general cause. | ttempts must be 
made to establish murz securely the 
dates of the ostracisms not only of The- 
mistokles, Kimon, and Thukydides, but 
especially of Menon, Damon, and Kal- 
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lias. It must also be possible to an- 
swer once and for all the question 
whether or not the length of exile was 
ever reduced from ten to five years; the 
answer to this question is important not 
only for our knowledge of Kimon’s last 
years but also for our understanding of 
the career of Thucydides and of the 
possible motive for the assassination 
of Hyperbolus. Finally, it will be nec- 
essary to examine and to answer the 
question whether the law of ostracism 
was not only established but also con- 
tinued to be operated as a purely inter- 
nal measure. If this is so, neither the 
alleged treason of Themistocles nor 
Kimon’s pro-Spartan attitude were de- 
cisive causes of the exile which each 
of these men suffered. Similarly, the 
ostracisms of Menon, Damon, Kallias, 
and Thucydides, not to mention those of 
the eighties, would each have had pri- 
marily an internal political cause. I 
personally believe that this can be 
shown, and that the story of Athenian 
ostracism will offer a distinct contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the working of 
Athenian democracy from its establish- 
ment before the Persian Wars to its tem- 
porary collapse under the impact of the 
Sicilian expedition. 

Another point of interest concerning 
which the ostraka have greatly increased 
our knowledge is the formation of the 
Attic name during the fifth century, 
consisting of the proper name with the 
addition of either the demotic or the 
father’s name or both. I have had oc- 
casion to comment at length on this 
problem in the publication of the Akrop- 
olis dedications and on the basis of the 
material from the stone inscriptions | 
came to the conclusion that the full 
Attic name before Kleisthenes consisted 
of the proper name and the father’s 
name. This ptactice continued for a 
whole generation after the reforms of 
Kleisthenes, because most people were 
loath to abandon their pre-Kleisthenian 
names with which they were born and 
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brought up. There are, moreover, a 
great number of examples of the use of 
demotics instead of father’s names, 
used especially by people who were 
born after the reforms of Kleisthenes. 
The most significant development, how- 
ever, is the occurrence after 480 B.C., 
of names with father’s names and de- 
motics, long before the Periclean citi- 
zenship legislation of the middle of the 
century. The use of demotic and pa- 
tronymic about a generation after Cleis- 
thenes indicates that the sons of the 
newly made citizens were anxious to 
mention the names of their fathers, and 
that from now on there was no differ- 
ence between old and new citizens. 
The official documents, however, were 
slow in adopting this practice, and when 
they did, by the end of the fifth century, 
it was under the influence of the Peri- 
clean citizenship legislation. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the Athenians re- 
luctantly accepted the use of their de- 
motics but that they never completely 
abandoned the use of the names of their 
fathers. In this respect the private dedi- 
cations provide a better indication than 
the public inscriptions, and the only 
period during which dedicators add only 
the demotic to their proper name is the 
first quarter of the fifth century, and 
even then the number of examples is 
small, and much smaller than the in- 
stances in which the proper names oc- 
cur joined to the names of the fathers. 
The evidence of the ostraka, of which 
more than twelve hundred are sufficient- 
ly well preserved to be considered, sup- 
ports substantially the general conclu- 
sions already reached. 

Before it is possible, however, to 
make use of the ostraka, certain mis- 
conceptions must be cleared away. 
Alfred Korte and, following him, Werner 
Peek have insisted that the exclusive 
or predominant use of patronymics on 
ostraka indicates that the bearers of 
these names were aristocrats while the 
addition of demotics without or even 


with the patronymics reveals democratic 
tendencies or low origin on the part of 
the bearers. This distinction, if correct 
and generally applicable, would be of 
the greatest importance, because it 
would permit us to classify politically 
many Athenians whose names are known 
to us only from ostraka, even from a 
single sherd. Korte and Peek have 
based their assumption on the ostraka 
of Kimon and Thucydides which con- 
tain only patronymics and on those of 
Kleippides and Menon which contain, 
especially the latter, a great number 
of demotics. To these instances could 


be added the cases of the aristocrats | 


Aristeides, Hippocrates, Kallixenos, 
and Xanthippos of whom we have a total 
of close to five hundred ostraka of which 
only twenty exhibit the proper name 
followed by the demotic. And yet, there 
is a flaw in this statistical argument 
as in most conclusions based on statis- 
tical evidence. In the first place, it 
seems strange that the usage of the 
ostraka should reflect the status of the 
man against whom they were written 
rather than of him by whom they were 
written. If we look at the grand total of 
the better preserved ostraka, we find 
that out of more than twelve hundred 
examined nearly nine hundred and fifty 
contain patronymics while two hundred 
and fifty have demotics and a bare 
eighteen both patronymics and demo- 
tics. It would be misleading and wrong 
to see in these figures support for the 
well-known fact that the institution of 
ostracism was primarily directed against 
aristocrats. Such an erroneous conclu 
sion could be encouraged, moreover, by 
the observation that of the two hundred 
and fifty ostraka with demotics one 
hundred and sixty, that is all but nine 
ty, were cast against the democrat The 
mistocles, and that of the remaining 
ninety another fifty-three were voted 
against Menon whom Peek called « 
leader of the democratic party. It is 
precisely the Themistocles ostraka 
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which show an entirely different pic- 
ture. Three hundred and twenty-one of 
them have only patronymics as against 
one hundred and fifty-nine with de- 
motics; and what is more, only eight.of 
the one hundred and ninety-one Themis- 
tocles ostraka found by Broneer have 
demotics. This would mean, according 
to Korte’s interpretation, that the po- 
litical organization which made such 
elaborate preparations for Themistocles’ 
ostracism gave this hated upstart an 
aristocratic name. Fiven more signifi- 
cant is the fact that the two ostraka of 
Hyperbolos and the one of Kleophon, 
both democratic demagogues, have 
patronymics and not demotics. 

The conclusion cannot be avoided 
that the use of demotics or patronymics 
on ostraka throws no light upon the po- 
litical complexion or social origin of 
the candidates but that it rather indi- 
cates the preference of the voters. 
Patronymics were used by the over- 
whelming majority of the voters through- 
out the entire period of ostracism, while 
the demotics occur more frequently in 
the earlier period and especially on the 
ostraka cast against Themistocles and 
Menon. This does not mean that they or 
the people who voted against them were 
either democrats or of lowly origin, but 
it may have an entirely different explana- 
tion. Among the private dedications from 
theAkropolis there is a preponderance of 
out-of-town demes, especially in the 
earlier period, while a number of dedica- 
tors who are known to have belonged to 
town demes did not have their demotics 
recorded. I have already suggested that 
the use of demotics was favored by the 
out-of-town people whose demes had 
been well-known communities even be- 
fore Kleisthenes, while the town people 
did not take enthusiastically to their 
demes’ names which were more artifici- 
tially created. The same may be true for 
the ostraka. Among the demotics men- 
tioned on ostraka there are four different 
town demes as against ten different out- 
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of-town demes; but if one considers the 
number of ostraka, there are twenty-one 
with town demes as against two hundred 
and thirty-three with out-of-town demes. 
The ostraka confirm, therefore, strongly 
our concept of the use and popularity of 
demotics during the fifth century B.C. 
They were primarily used by and for 
people who lived outside of the city of 
Athens, and they were never very popu- 
lar until they were combined with the 
patronymic to form the full name, patro- 
then kai tou demou. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL part of our 
investigation is carried on primarily by 
Eugene Vanderpool. He is examining 
the topographical evidence in order to 
arrive at more precise information con- 
cerning the section of the Agora in 
which the ostracisms took place. The 
enclosed area must have been con- 
siderable if it was to hold at one and 
the same time more than six thousand 
people. Vanderpool is also giving con- 
siderable attention to the closed groups 
of ostraka which were found at times in 
well dated contexts. So far, none of 
these groups has been found in the 
Agora proper, and it appears that the 
mass of ostraka were removed and dis- 
carded after each ostracism; there is no 
reason why large deposits of ostraka 
should not be found at a considerable 
distance from the Agora. On the other 
hand, Vanderpool has tentatively sug- 
gested that most, if not all, the groups 
found thus far in the Agora excavations 
belong to a single ostracism, that of 
Aristeides. If this is true, we may still 
expect to find great quantities of ostra- 
ka in hitherto unexcavated areas, be- 
cause the small inscribed potsherds 
were normally used to fill holes and 
they survived, though often broken, 
surprisingly well wherever they were 
dumped in antiquity. 

This archaeological investigation 
permits us to assign to the year of the 
ostracism of Aristeides, 482 13.C., not 
only the ostraka bearing the name of 
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Aristeides but also the vast majority of 
the Themistocles ostraka many of which 
were found together with those of Aris- 
teides. Since we know that Aristeides 
was not a “‘candidate’’ at the time when 
Themistocles was ostracized but that 
Themistocles was actively engaged in 
the ostracism of Aristeides, those 
groups of ostraka which contain votes 
cast against both Themistocles and 
Aristeides must be assigned to the os- 
tracism of Aristeides. At that time, 
however, also Kallixnos and Hippo- 
krates were involved. More than two 
hundred ostraka with the name of Kal- 
lixenos have been discovered, and 
nearly one hundred and fifty with that 
of Hippokrates. Both these men were 
members of the Alkmeonid family and 
relatives of the Megakles who had been 
ostracized in 486 B.C. It is impossible, 
however, to say in what relation they 
stood to each other and to either Aris- 
teides or Themistocles. The most like- 
ly assumption seems to be that the 
friends of Aristeides who made an or- 
ganized campaign against Themistocles 
also tried to divert votes from Aris- 
teides by calling attention to the two 
prominent Alkmeonids Kallixenos and 
Hippocrates. 

' Vanderpool is also examining the 
types of pottery used for ostraka. The 
importance of this study is both his- 
torical and archaeological. It has been 
suggested that the ostraka used against 
democratic candidates came from fine 
pottery such as aristocrats would have, 
while the ostraka against aristocratic 
candidates came from coarse and cheap 
pottery. Unfortunately this very attrac- 
tive distinction is not supported by the 
evidence of the preserved ostraka, and 
it should therefore be abandoned. It has 
also been suggested that the few os- 
traka which belong to black and red- 
figured pottery may be used to establish 
more firmly the date of the introduction 
of the red-figured style. This notion, 
too, has to be abandoned since we have 


no reason to assume that the pottery 
used for ostraka was brand new when it 
was broken up; moreover, some ostraka 
were inscribed on fragments of pottery 
which was made more than a hundred 
years before the beginning of ostracism, 
There is, however, one way in which 
the ostraka may add to our knowledge of 
pottery. This is the study of the pro- 
files of the small cups so often used 
for ostraka. And indeed the closed 
group of Themistocles ostraka found by 
Droneer on the North Slope has already 
yielded some results, and a careful ex- 
amination of the entire material will be 
highly useful. 


TURNING now from the more archae- 
ological to the peculiarly epigraphical 
part of the study of the ostraka, I should 


like to mention especially the writing — 


itself; that is, spelling, letter forms, 
and literacy. In these fields the ostraka 
provide ample evidence which is supe- 
rior to that of the formal stone inscrip- 
tions and the carefully painted inscrip- 
tions on vases. While the former were 
engraved by professional stone-cutters, 
and the latter were drawn by well-trained 
artisans, the inscriptions on the ostra- 
ka were scratched in quickly and casu- 
ally by individual citizens. They there- 
fore reveal accurately the current spell- 
ing, the customary letter forms, and the 
state of literacy as they existed during 
the fifth century in Athens. Once the 
great mass of the ostraka has been care- 
fully examined, we shallj be able to 
date more accurately the beginning of 
the use of double consonants, and of 
the Ionic letters gamma, eta, lambda, 
sigma, and omega. It has been already 
stated (DAA, 444-6) that the change 
from single to double consonants took 
place during the generation between 
515 and 485 2.C., and Werner Peek has 
dated the Menon ostraka earlier than 
those against Thucydides by observing 
that only two Ionic gammas and one 
Ionic sigma occur among the eighty 
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Menon ostraka, while these Ionic let- 
ters are frequent on the ostraka cast in 
443 3.C. It may be observed in general 
that changes in spelling and in letter 
forms do not take place from one year 
to the next, but rather over a period of 
thirty or forty years during which a new 
generation grew up whose members 
learned the new spelling in school. The 
Pericles ostrakon with its early letter 
forms is a good example of this phe- 
nomenon. Of special importance for the 
study of Attic letter forms will be the 
evidence provided by the ostraka for 
the use of four-stroke sigma and dotted 
theta, for these two letters were in- 
troduced into Attic script during the 
period covered by the ostraka. 


Equally important is the information 
we gain from: the ostraka on the state 
of literacy, because it is reasonable 
to assume that most ostraka were in- 
scribed by the individual voters them- 
selves. This is borne out by the famous 
anecdote told of the Aristeides ostra- 
cism. It is confirmed by the great va- 
riety in spelling and script found on 
the various ostraka, and it is suggested 
by the small number of painted ostraka 
which may have been prepared by pro- 
fessional scribes. Vanderpool calls 
our attention, however, to the fact that 
the painted ostraka all belong to the 
period after the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury from which we have comparatively 
few ostraka preserved. He also cau- 
tions us by pointing out that the paint 
used on these ostraka was apt to fade 
easily or to be washed off or vanish in 
the course of time. This means that 
painted ostraka may today be just plain 
broken pieces of pottery which we are 
unable to recognize and to identify. 
Even so, it must be assumed that the 
average Athenian was expected to be 
able to write the name of a candidate, 
and that very many Athenians were ca- 
pable of performing this task correctly 
and competently. Thus the high state of 


literacy of the Athenian population is 
confirmed by the great number of well- 
written ostraka. 


AS WE LOOK upon the ostraka as in- 
scriptions, we cannot fail to observe 
the significant difference between Greek 
inscriptions in general and those found 
on ostraka. I wish to discuss this dif- 
ference because it is of importance for 
the form in which the final publication 
of the ostraka is to be presented. The 
few ostraka known at the time the first 
volume of the editio minor of the /n- 
scriptiones Graccae was prepared were 
included in this edition by Hiller, but 
in recent days both the editors of the 
tenth volume of the Supplementum Epi- 
graphicum Graecum and of the Sources 
of Greek History have summarily re- 
ferred to the existence of vast numbers 
of ostraka without reprinting the text 
of any one ostrakon. It has become ap- 
parent that the ostraka cannot be pub- 
lished or republished in the same lavish 
completeness as the decrees or the fi- 
nancial accounts, or even as the funeral 
lists, the tomb inscriptions, and the 
dikast tickets. Each ostrakon is the 
vote cast by one Athenian on the occa- 
sion of an “‘election’’ at which alimited 
number of “‘candidates’’ was available. 
While to the epigraphist every single 
ostrakon is a separate inscription, to 
the historian only the names of the can- 
didates and the number of votes cast 
against each one of them are of impor- 
tance. And yet even the epigraphist is 
not so much interested in the text of 
each ostrakon as in those aspects in 
which it is unique. These are the case 
of the name, the addition or omission 
of demotic and father’s name, the spell- 
ing, and the letter forms. This means 
that an epigraphically satisfactory pub 
lication of the ostraka must contain not 
only the various forms of the names and 
the various spellings but also illustra- 
tions of the individual ostraka. These 
illustrations do not have to follow the 
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When it was time for the Adviser 
current practice of photographs. Not 
only do ostraka not photograph well, 
but the thinly incised letters of their 
inscriptions can best be illustrated by 
line drawings. It may be suggested 
therefore that the final publication will 
devote a minimum space to the des- 
cription, identification, and _ interpre- 
tation of the individual ostraka but that 
it will contain facsimile line drawings, 
at a uniform but reduced scale, of all 
the ostraka. 

I AM WELL AWARE of the fact that 
some of the epigraphists of strict ob- 
servance will not think much of the in- 
scriptions on the Athenian ostraka. If 
one considers the epigraphist’s task to 
lie in the reading, restoration, dating, 
and historical interpretation of the in- 
dividual inscription, one Themistocles 
ostrakon will appear to be not different 
from another nor to offer any new prob- 
lems. The ostraka bearing the same 
name will constitute a group as homo- 
geneous as the coins struck from the 
same die, and it is indeed true that the 
study of the ostraka, as I have des- 
cribed it, resembles in certain ways the 
study of coins. 


TIMEO DANAOS (from page 112) 


Zvenigorodstsev, who was second on 
the list of speakers, to take the floor, 
he realized that he could still use the 
timeo Danaos quotation by the simple 
device of praeteritio. Therefore, after 
making a few appropriate remarks, he 
concluded by stating to the guest of 
honor that all present were extending 
to him the gift of gratitude which “... 
you can accept without any danger, 
since on this occasion it is impossible 
even to say, as the ancient writer did: 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 

The Chief of Police, who was the 
third speaker, decided that his best 


The modern epigraphists, however, 
consider the epigraphical evidence 
neither as independent of the historical 
tradition nor as subservient and jp. 
ferior to it, but as a significant part of 
the historical evidence. There is per. 
haps no better example of this attitude 
towards the epigraphical evidence than 
the masterly volumes which have ap- 
peared under the title of Hellenica, 
written by the most distinguished of the 
living epigraphists. There, the literary, 
archaeological, numismatic, and epi- 
graphical evidence, has been combined 
to solve problems of social, political, 
economic, and religious history. I sug 
gested at the beginning that epigraphy 
must seek and solve its own problems; 
I am suggesting now that the work of 
the epigraphist be part of the work of 
the historian; it is historical knowledge 
which is our goal, not epigraphical, 
literary, archaeological, or numismatic 
knowledge. The study of Athenian os- 
tracism offers a good example of the 
way in which this historical knowledge 
can be attained. 


A. E, RAUBITSCHEK 
Princeton University 


device for using the timeo Danaos qu- 
tation consisted in frankly quoting his 
predecessors. Therefore, after explain- 
ing that he was extending greetings in 
the name of the younger generation, he 
added: ‘“‘These greetings are a gift of 
the heart which you can accept with 
complete safety. As my esteemed pre- 
decessors have pointed out, you do not 
in this case even have any reason to 
say, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, 
since on this occasion everyone offers 
his gifts from a pure heart.”’ 
CHAUNCEY E, FINCH 
Saint Louis University 
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AS THE WRITER of this column 
views the mass of material in front of 
him it is difficult not to repeat the topic 
heading of last month, minus the ques- 
tion mark. Is this false optimism? Is it 
another example of finding what one is 
looking for? Perhaps so. Nevertheless, 
in so many different fields and activi- 
ties reported in current newspapers 
and magazines references to the clas- 
sics play a rather surprising role. 

Is this a change from recent years? 
This writer frankly does not know. The 
frequency of such occurrences, however, 
does seem to have increased over last 
year. If this is so, what is the signifi- 
cance? Does it indicate a common hu- 
man tendency to turn back to the past 
in time of tension and unrest? Does it 
show a greater historical awareness? 
A deeper literary appreciation? Or does 
it reveal merely a surface familiarity 
and a showy display of erudition? 

These are not easy questions to an- 
swer. Neither is it exactly the function 
of this column to answer them. Yet in 
the material which it sets forth perhaps 
some tentative answers may be found. 


OLYMPIAD XV A.D. 


THERE MUST be few if any persons 
in the entire world who do not know 
that the Olympic Games were held in 
Helsinki, Finland last July. The news- 
papers were filled with accounts of the 
contests, the winners and the un-Greek 
and somewhat disputed (along national- 
istic lines) method of totting up the 
score to determine the victorious coun- 
tty. Interspersed among the stories 
about the prowess of variovs contes- 
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tants, male and female, and the intense 
rivalry between the “‘two giants of the 
Fast and the West,’’ (Washington’s The 
Evening Star, July 10, 1952), were his- 
torical epitomes of the Olympics and 
the inevitable comparisons between 
the ancient and modern games. In keep- 
ing with the spirit of the original festi- 
val and in order that the modern one 
might ‘‘be held in an atmosphere of in- 
ternational understanding,’’ Baron Von 
Frenckell, president of the Finnish Or- 
ganizing Committee, proclaimed “‘Ekek- 
heiria, the Olympic Truce.’’ This was 
done without reference to the ‘‘cold 
war,”’ in which Finland observes an 
ostensible neutrality, but a veiled re- 
minder was given to the Russians in 
the proclamation with a Finnish finesse 
that was almost Hellenic in character: 


The capital of Finland acts as host to 
the 15th Olympic Games in 1952. It seems 
therein both an honorable mission anda 
precious duty to function in the spirit which 
raised the athletic games of antiquity at 
the little community of Olympia to a great 
and holy festival. 

That spirit made the simple olive branch 
of victory more desirable to the youth of 
Hellas than personal advantage. The spirit 
lives on after Millennia, and once more as- 
sembles all the world’s youth to contend 
for the symbol of peaceful victory and 
athletic honor. 


In the Star for July 15 another account 
of the Games, by William Hines, was 
headlined: ‘‘It was Great Sport to All 
but Cicero.’’ The writer explained this 
by saying that Cicero “‘thought it rather 
odd that the Greeke should literally 
knock themselves out at Olympic Games 
to get an olive wreath.’’ This was the 
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same Cicero, he said, who ‘‘observed 
wryly that the Greek athlete who wins 
at Olympia gets more recognition than 
a Roman general who conquers a power- 
ful enemy.’’ Cicero was undoubtedly 
thinking of himself! The seeming incon- 
sistency of his two points of view 
points out the difference between prize 
and reward. One was official, the other 
local or national. The same distinction 
is scarcely observed today. Many of our 
athletes brought back the coveted olive 
wreaths. Although their families will 
not be fed at public expense, the public 
was subjected to a rather embarrassing 
pre-game spectacle of a round-the-clock 
TV Talkathon that reflected little credit 
on our generosity, our intelligence or 
our reputed love for sports. If some of 
the incidents reported at the games 
themselves are true, one is forced to 
conclude that continuation of the games 
is a hindrance rather than a help towards 
international good will, and that the 
olive wreath said by Pindar to have 
been brought by Heracles ‘‘from the 
dark fountains of Ister in the land of 
the Hyperboreans,’’ no longer can be 
considered ‘‘a crown of noble deeds.”’ 


(OL. 3). 


While it is not surprising, in view of 
their celebrity, that so much attention 
was given in the press to the Olympic 
Games, it is somewhat startling to find 
a writer on turf activities devoting a 
lengthy column to a bit of classical re- 
search (Thanks for this account are 
due to Professor M. Rosenblum of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.). Joe H. Palmer, in his column, 
“*Views of the Turf,’’ (New York Herald 
Tribune, July 21, 1952) tells the story 
with almost loving care. 


It seems that one day last winter, 
while he was covering the races at 
Hialeah, he mentioned his inability to 
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remember the ‘‘two characters who 
helped Horatius to hold the bridge 
against [Lars Porsena and friends,” 
The next day John Howell, one of the 
guards on a bridge connecting the club 
house and the grandstand, handed him 
a slip of paper on which were written 
two words: ‘“‘Lartius, Herminius.’’ Out 
of the “‘swirling depths of memory”’ Mr, 
Palmer finally recalled that Lartius 
had been quoted as saying: “‘I will 
stand at thy right hand, and keep the 
bridge with thee.’’ Or was it on the 
“left hand’’? Mr. P. couldn’t be sure. 


When the matter was submitted to 
Mr. Howell for settlement, he couldn’t 
answer. But he got the answer, although 
it took him months five to do it:’’..., 
Spurius Lartius played right guard, H. 
Cocles center, and T. Herminius left 
guard on that day, June 15, 559 B.C. 
We know the exact date. It coincided 
with a total eclipse of the sun in Dub 
lin.’’ 

The account of his research is a 
masterpiece of brevity. Polybius’ ac- 
count mentioned only one person—Ho- 
ratius. This was corrected by Livy who 
mentioned three. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus confirmed Livy and ‘“‘the 
divine Plutarch supplies the names.” 
(Livy, 2.10, also names the two assis- 
tants and says that Horatius compelled 
them to leave just before the bridge 
fell.) Macaulay in his Lays of ‘Ancient 
Rome gave the specific positions. 


All this satisfied Mr. Palmer, but 
there was one item missing. Was Ho 
ratius blind in his left or right eye? 
Mr. P. supplies the answer to this by 
‘‘internal’’ evidence. Horatius was 
wounded in the thigh (Plutarch, Popli- 
cola). If Astur—Macaulay’s name for 
the Tuscan warrior, not named by Plu 
tarch or Livy—had been left-handed, 
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“Plutarch would have said so, because 
a man does not get to be archon and 
priest of Pythian Apollo by overlooking 
trifles’’! Ergo, the “‘blow was delivered 
from the right, against Horatius’ left 
side. This almost certainly proves that 
it was the left eye which was missing, 
for there were master minds in those 
days, too, and if it had been the other 
way, Lars Porsena would have sent 
left-handed pitching against him’’! 


While we’re on the subject of sports, 
a United States Ambassador and Senator 
made news in The Washington Post 
(Sept. 4, 1952) for a swimming feat. 
They were termed ‘‘Successors to Lean- 
der’? because, as the headline put it: 
“Hellespont Conquered again by Mc 
Ghees (including Mrs. McGhee and their 
two children aged 12 and 19, and Sen. 
Long [Louisiana] In an editorial 
the next day, however, the headline 
had to be corrected. The swimming party 
was held in the Bosporus and not the 
Hellespont as reported by the Associ- 
ated Press. Although the distance and 
the risk were less in the ‘‘ox-ford,’’ 
the swimmers were reminded that they 
might take comfort from another classi- 
cal precedent when the ‘‘Greek goddess 
lo was able to swim the Bosporus in 
the shape of a white heifer.’’ Purists 
of course will say that the daughter of 
Inachus, king of Argos, did not become 
a goddess until she was worshipped as 
an Egyptian deity under the name of 
Isis, but this should not detract from 
the editorial’s tongue-in-cheek moral: 
“After this achievement, how can any- 
one say that the State Department is 
neglecting Asia? What other Ambassador 
cared so much for Asia that he swam 
from Eutope to get there?”’ 


This leads naturally—and perhaps 
it’s about time!—to the subject of 
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POLITICS AGAIN 


Those who saw the Republican Con- 
vention on television or listened to it 
by radio may remember the oratorical 
efforts of at least one delegate in 
seconding the nomination of General 
Eisenhower. Like Diogenes of old, he 
said, the Republican Party had at last 
found an honest man. Several weeks 
later this theme was repeated, con- 
sciously, in a cartoon by The Evening 
Star’s well known cartoonist, Jim Berry- 
man. It showed (Sept. 26) the Republi- 
can nominee, garbed as Diogenes, danc- 
ing for joy most uncynically while the 
rays from his lantern reveal Senator 
Richard Nixon standing behind a waist- 
high facade of a small tree in the pose, 
but not the dress of what might be 
called, if the gods of mythology will 
pardon it, a triumphant male drvad! ? 


In view of the general’s background 
it is not strange perhaps that some ap- 
propriate military metaphor should be 
used to describe his first political ex- 
pedition. It came as something of a 
shock, however, to read Doris Fleeson’s 
adaptation of the Spartan mother’s ex- 
hortation to her soldier son (The Evening 
Star, Sept. 15, 1952). While the general 
was on his “‘journey to the Midwest 
bastions of the Republican Party,’ to 
Miss Fleeson his trip was to be “‘.... 
Eisenhower’s Acid Test....as a poli- 
tician and the titular leader of his 
party....’’ In fact, as she bluntly put it, 
“‘He will end it either with his shield 
or on it.”’ 


The Democrats too have come in for 
their share of classical allusions. As 
with the Republicans, it began during 
their own National Convention while 
the Southerners and the Northern liberals 
were struggling over the issue of party 
loyalty. What they finally achieved, ac- 
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cording to Doris Fleeson (The Evening 
Star, July 26), was not unity but a“‘prac- 
tical method of getting along in the 
face of the common threat of Gen. Fisen- 
hower.”’ And the reason was, ‘‘as the 
Delphic oracle used to say, necessity 
is above the gods themselves.’’ While 
one hesitates to question Miss Elee- 
son’s classical theology, she is un- 
doubtedly on safer ground with her law 
of practical politics, which observation 
shows is applicable to both parties 
alike. 


While oratory has rarely if ever been 
known to win an election in this coun- 
try, the marked differences between the 
style of Gen. Eisenhower and that of 
Gov. Stevenson have caused consider- 
able press comment. At this writing 
the palm is generally accorded to the 
Democratic nominee even by pro-Repub- 
lican papers. Even so, The Evening 
Star in an editorial (Sept. 15), while 
giving Gov. Stevenson credit for ‘‘Re- 
storing A Declining Art,’’ felt called 
upon to do a bit of whistling in the 
dark: ‘‘It may be true as a wise old 
Roman once observed, “The good orator 
is despised, the rude soldier is loved.’ ”’ 
Likewise The Washington Post (Sept. 
21) editorialized to the effect that the 
“‘quality of Governor Stevenson’s well 
advertised humor’’ seemed to have de- 
teriorated somewhat, or else its “‘office 
gelotometer’” was out of whack. His 
breakdown of the letters “‘G.O.P...was 
hardly an occasion for Homeric laugh- 
ter.”” At least not for Republicans, 
shall we say? The editorial’s heading: 
“Sand In The Attic Salt,’’ might pos- 
sibly be construed as a faint hope. 


One of Gen. Eisenhower’s supporters, 
some months before the Convention, 
sounded what seemed to him a clear 
call to the General from Cicero (De 
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Off. 1.72): 
‘But those whom Nature has en- 
dowed with the capacity for ad- 
ministering public affairs should 
put aside all hesitation, enter the 
race for public office, and take a 
hand in directing the government; 
for in no other way can a govern- 
ment be administered or greatness 
of spirit be manifest.’ (Letter to 
Time, April 14, 1952, from W. T. 
Radius). 


After the ‘“‘call’’ had been heeded 
and the campaign got under way, L. B. 
Smedes of Oxford, England, writing to 
Time (Sept. 29), took issue with Mr, 
Radius: ‘‘Against his eloquent antag- 
onist, however, the general could better 
use Cicero’s art than his counsel,” 
As. some varieties of Democrat might 
say: Typical British understatement. 


Gov. McKeldin’s speech placing Gen. 
Eisenhower in nomination contained 
few if any such mild litotes. Its robust 
character reached a climax in this short 
paragraph: 

“‘He is a strong man—the hercules 

(sic) to sweep the stench and stig- 

ma (sic) from the Augean stables 

of the Washington administration.” 

(The Evening Star, July 11, 1952). 


This marks a departure from the usual 
meaning of stigma, but such “freedom” 
with speech may have been one of the 
things Aristotle had in mind with his 
famous dictum: “‘Man is by nature a 
political animal.’’ And by his statement 
he clearly foreshadowed ‘‘twenty-three 
hundred years ago the excitement now 
emanating from Chicago,”’ so said the 
“Topics of the Times’’ (July 7) while 
‘‘amid the din and confusion, the tr 
mult and the shouting, the fate of the 
nation was being turned this way oF 
that, for better or for worse.” 
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The ‘“Topics’’ goes on to point out 
that time has taken away the substance 
of some of the old political disputes. 
In nearly all countries west of the Iron 
Curtain ‘“‘democracy or a mixture of 
monarchy and democracy”’ has won out 
against monarchy or aristocracy as the 
best form of government. ‘“‘The great 
question left open is that of democracy 
versus communism. Aristotle, a middle- 
of-the-road liberal, was one of the first 
and most effective anti-Communists, He 
attacked Plato’s ideal communist state 
(The writer is evidently not acquainted 
with the late Professor Paul Shorey’s 
arguments against this interpretation of 
the Republic.) in which the philosopher 
would be king and all things would be 
held in common.”’ 


“On another issue,’’ the writer con- 


tines, “‘which we shall hear much 


_ about in the coming months an old po- 


litical theory has been reversed. Aris- 
totle, following Plato, held that the 
highest aim of the state was to create 
citizens who were virtuous, intelligent 
and efficient. Democracy has brought 
it about that the citizen’s greatest 
problem is to find virtuous, intelligent 
and efficient governments.”” 


That means of course that those hold- 
ing office in government should have 
those qualities. If ‘‘it was the business 
of the state, according to the Greek 
philosophers, to improve the breed of 
man, the political animal,’’ to say that 
“not a great deal has been accomplished 
to that end since the Age of Pericles,”’ 
seems too pessimistic a view. The 
proof would seem to be what was done 
at the two Chicago conventions. ‘‘Yet 
we have seen in our own time striking 
examples of the truth of one observa- 
tion of Aristotle: 


‘Man, when perfected, is the best of 
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animals, but, when separated from law 
and justice, he is the worst of all; 
since armed injustice is the more dan- 
gerous, and he is equipped at birth 
with arms, meant to be used by: intelli- 
gence and virtue, which he may use for 
the worst ends. Wherefore if he have not 
virtue, he is the most unholy and most 
savage of animals.’ ”’ 


These are words which Americans 
and other peoples need to ponder, for 
they are applicable to other years as 
well. 


More specifically directed to Ameri- 
cans in this election year is this quo- 
tation from Pericles’ ‘‘Funeral Oration”’ 
by an editorial in The Evening Star 
(March 24, 1952) some months before 
the two conventions: “Because in the 
administration it hath respect not to 
the few but to the multitude, our form 
of government is called a democracy. 
Wherein there is not only an equality 
amongst all men in point of law for 
their private controversies, but in elec- 
tion to public offices we consider nei- 
ther class nor rank, but each man is 
preferred according to his virtue or to 
the esteem in which he is held for some 
special excellence: nor is any one put 
back even through poverty, because of 
the obscurity of his person, so long as 
he can do good service to the common- 


wealth.’’ (Thuc. 2.38) 


In sharp contrast to this is the pic- 
ture of ‘““The Suspicious State” which 
appeared on the editorial pages of The 
Saturday Review (August 23, 1952), but 
without editorial comment of any k.:d. 
It is adapted from Tacitus (Hise. I, aad 
Annals 3 and 6) and describes the pub- 
lic and private confusion and immorality 
during the reigns of Galba and Otho in 
69 and of Tiberius in the year 32. This 
passage adapted from Annals 6.7 con- 
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tains the meat of the implied warning: 


“*And this was the most dreadful fea- 
ture of the age, that leading members 
of the Senate, some openly, some secret- 
ly, employed themselves in the very 
lowest work of the informer. One could 
not distinguish between aliens and kins- 
folk, between friends and strangers, or 
say what was quite recent, or what 
half-forgotten from lapse of time. Peo- 
ple were incriminated for some casual 
remark in the forum or at the dinner- 
table, for everyone was impatient to be 
first to mark his victim, some to screen 
themselves, most from being, as it were 
infected with the contagion of this 
malady. 

“The name of liberty was a lying 
pretext in the mouths of men who, base 
in private, dangerous in public life, 
had nothing to hope except from civil 
discord.” 


But present-day warnings from the 
past are not confined to editorial wri- 
ters and columnists. Steve Ellingson, 
writing in The Washington Post (August 
24, 1952. There is no connection with 
the SR article mentioned above.), puts 
forth the novel notion that “Jigsaws 
Might Have Saved Rome.”’ He bases his 
arguments on his analysis of what Gib- 
bon had to say about the Fall of the 
Roman Empire, words which seem to 
describe, he says, the situation today. 
The five reasons, as Mr. Ellingson 
gives them, are the breakdown of family 
life by divorce, taxes and doles, a mad 
craze for pleasure, governmental ex- 
penditures for armaments, and decay of 
religion and morals. 


All this could have been prevented if 
the Romans had stayed religious and 
each family had owned a jig saw. Peo- 
ple who practice their religion don’t 
get divorces and don’t have a mad craze 


for pleasure. The Romans sought excite. 
ment in the gladiatorial and animal 
combats because they didn’t have any. 
thing better to do. If they had just had 
jig saws they would have learned how 
to have fun staying at home and build. 
ing stuff. Furthermore, if they had done 
that they would have stayed religious, 
Then they wouldn’t have needed 9 
much government, and taxes could have 
been cut. Rome wouldn’t have fallen, 
and that would be a good plank for any 
party’s platform. 
President-elect, please note! 


(Incidentally, the “‘jig-saw’’ writer 
was indirectly advertising some con- 
traption or other that could easily be 
made with a jig saw, a little ingenuity 
and a few nails. It seems out of place 
to mention it here.) 


And classical quotations have also 
been used with reference to individuals 
(other examples given above) as well 
as the general public. Just as the Dem 
ocratic Convention was getting under 
way tremendous pressure was being put 
on President Truman to reverse his de- 
cision not to run again. In The Washing- 
ton Post (July 21,.1952) he was re 
minded “‘...of Plutarch’s View of Ro- 
mans Who Tarried Overlong in Office.” 
This quotation had been copied from 
Plutarch’s Lucullus by the President 
himself and had appeared in the Posta 
few months before in a chapter from the 
book, Mr. President, by William Hill- 
man. The quotation follows: 

administration of public af- 
fairs has, like other things its proper 
term, and statesmen as well as wrest 
lers will break down, when strength and 
youth fail. 

“‘Better...had it been for Cicero, 
after Catiline’s conspiracy, to have re- 
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The Unity of the Phaidon 


HAIDON, THE NARRATOR of the 

dialogue, has arrived in Phlios, a 
provincial town far away from Athens. 
(57A-59D) Echekrates, who represents 
Phlios, says that it is difficult for us 
to go to Athens, and it is a rare pleasure 
to see an Athenian here. And yet, even 
we out here in the world, have heard of 
the life and death of Socrates, and 
would like to hear more about it. It 
seems that there is a profound human 
concern involved in this story, so that 
even we, far removed in space and time, 
must be concerned with it. To under- 
stand it, we must go through all details 
with utmost accuracy. (58D). 

Socrates was not put to death imme- 
diately after the trial, but had many 
days to converse with his friends. The 
reason for this is a symbolic spectacle 
(theoria) and a law (nomos). The city 
of Athens celebrated its birthday every 
year by sending a ship with young peo- 
ple on board to Crete in commemoration 
of the myth of Theseus, who liberated 
the city from the tribute of life to the 
underground monster, the Minotauros in 
Crete; it is Apollo’s victory over the 
fear of death. The city during this sym- 
bolic voyage is not to be polluted by 
public executions but is to be kept pure. 
This conventional idealism is an ironi- 
cal ally in extending the life of Soc- 
tates. The Apollinic victory over the 
fear of death is one of the themes of 
his last day, “‘sitting between justice 
and death’ (58C).' This situation of 
Socrates is the universal human situa- 
tion. Man is that mean (metaxy) be- 


tween biological finitude and _ the 
ideal of philosophical justice, whose 
true situation is obscured by conven- 
tional ideals. The sentence itself shows 
this very ambiguity: on the one hand in 
its literal meaning we converse with 
that historical Socrates who literally 
sits between the time of the verdict of 
the court and the time of his biological 
death; on the other hand this situation 
is a symbol of the eternal and essential 
human situation; the literal situation be- 
comes the occasion to reflect on the 
essential situation. 

Phaidon states this (58E-59A) mix- 
ture (krasis) of opposites: On the one 
hand there is the philosophical serenity 
and blessedness of Socrates; on the 
other hand there is the personal grief 
of his friends, and the urgency of their 
losing him so soon. The ‘‘Hades,”’ the 
invisible world into which his appear- 
ance will disappear, is at the same time 
that which reveals his divine destiny 
(theia moira). Self-pity and sentimen- 
tality have a share in their grief. But 
the main feeling is a “‘placeless pas- 
sion’’ (atopon pathos). The death of 
their friend becomes at the same time 
the revelation of the immortal philoso- 
pher; death becomes one with philoso- 
phy, because both are necessary, uni- 
versal, a priori certain; both death and 
philosophy reveal a reality which is 
more than and different from that which 
can be experienced in everyday happen- 
ings. The profound ambiguities of hu- 
man existence are themes of philosophy, 
occasioned by the life and death of man 
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as philosopher. The loss of the man 
demonstrates to all of us who partici- 
pate both in the visible scene and in 
its universal problem his true value; 
but none of us, no man, is able in this 
life to quite subordinate his feeling of 
sorrow to this philosophical yain of in- 
sight. Philosophical existence is not 
merely a symbol or an indifferent ve- 
hicle of wisdom, but essentially and 
paradoxically united with it. That which 
is spoken and that which is practiced 
are inseparable (58C). 

The frame or preclude concludes with 
the statement: “‘But Plato was absent.” 
The author and writer of the whole dia- 
logue is absent from the scene which he 
and no one else has created. Is this a 
hint that it should be read philosophic- 
ally in the light of Plato’s philosophy, 
and that it should not be read literally 
as a historical tale? 

We turn, then, from the situation to 
the speeches (logoi) (59C). 


THE SECOND PART or movement, if 
we compare the Phaidon to a musical 
composition, is the ascent of philoso- 
phy (59D-85). This ascent begins with 
the lowest level of immediacy and rela- 
tivity. Xanthippe (60A) represents sen- 
timental emotion and superstition. Her 
outcry (aneuphemese) is a fearful emo- 
tional expression with which one bans 
omens and exorcizes evil spirits. She 
is beyond the reach of philosophy and is 
carried away ‘“‘crying out and beating 
herself.”’ Pain and pleasure are em- 
pirical opposites which are relative to 
each other and condition one another. 
(60 BC). 

Socrates has always been a critic of 
popular arts and popular religion, (60D- 
61B), because to him true music and 
true philosophy were one. But now he 
has composed poems including one on 
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Apollo, whose ship has delayed his ex. 
ecution. This might be sheer irony, 
were it not also to satisfy his religious 
duty; for Apollo has bid him in a re 
peated dream to cultivate music. The 
world of myth (“the poet should not 
only produce rational discourse, but 
should create myths’’), opposed to 
philosophy is nevertheless drawn into 
its orbit. Image-making or imagination 
has a place in philosophy, particularly 
when the philosopher is cut off from 
personal communication in philosophiz- 
ing. 

Those hints on popular and mythical- 
religious language within philosophy 
are most important in this dialogue, 
which makes so ample use of literal 
‘immortality’? in the sense of “going 
places and seeing people after death,” 
transmigration of souls and so on. Plato 
clearly points out the very small value 
such myths have in themselves, al- 
though a beginning of philosophical re- 
flection may take them as occasions 
and media. Socrates can understand 
and “‘follow’’ the practice of the poet 
and rhetorician Euenos (611), but if 
Euenos would be broached to ‘‘follow” 
Socrates, he would misunderstand that 
as an exhortation to kill himself or to 
commit suicide, although violence 
against the self and philosophical trar 
scendence of the self are absolute oppe 
sites (61C). At this point Socrates 
puts his feet down on earth and the ir 
troduction to philosophy begins in 
earnest. (61D). 


Simmias and Kebes are introduced 
as disciples of the Pythagorean Philo 
laos, from whom they have heard that 
life has a value, which must not be vio- 
lated. But since they only believe this 
on authority, they do not know what to 
make of the Socratic reply, that there 
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may be people for whom it would be 
better not to exist, evil people. The 
question of life and death is a value- 
question and hence a central problem of 
philosophy. The mystery religions and 
their rituals speak in parables such as 
that our souls are imprisoned and can- 
not seek liberty. But such myths are 
“not easy to see through’’ (62B). Soc- 
rates finds more sense in the saying of 
popular religions that we have duties 
towards the gods, which duties would 
be violated by escape into suicide 
(62C). If suicide would be allowed if 
we had not ideal duties in life, then 
the task of philosophy must be to find 
the ground for such ideal obligations. 
And this task cannot be accomplished 
by taking the word of an authority for it. 
Socrates, therefore, proposes to inves- 
tigate thoroughly (diaskopein) and to 
present in a myth (mythologein) what 
reason for such belief in an ideal con- 
tent of life can be found. This roughly 
outlines the philosophical (60-108) and 
mythical (108-115) parts of the dialogue. 
(61DE). 


Life in its immediacy is groundless 
and relative; its momentary egotistic 
and emotional interests may be the 
death of philosophy and may kill the 
philosopher; philosophy, therefore, sees 
in the passing of this groundless life 
an a priori and ideal truth, which pre- 
vents us from mistaking this immediate 
and relative life for an absolute, ideal 
or ultimate reality. Dut where, now, is 
the bridge from the value of death as 
triumphing over vital violence to the 
ideals of life as first exemplified in 
popular religion in our duties towards 
the gods? This is the meaning of Kebes, 
question (62DE), the earnestness of 
which “‘Socrates seemed to enjoy’’ (63). 


Kebes says only an unreasonable man 


would seek to leave this life, because a 
reasonable man knows he has duties 
towards himself and others. Socrates 
enjoys this because his saying that 
philosophy is learning the meaning of 
death also is not an “‘escapism.’’ Death, 
the absolute limit of all experiential 
life, reveals the presence of an eternal, 
immortal, absolute reality in life. Life 
is grounded in a non-experiential reality 
which prevents the absolutization of 
finite moments. 


The mythical-religious language of 
Kebes, to which Socrates accommodates 
himself (63) is given a philosophical 
meaning (64) when death as the symbol 
of the Absolute is seen as analogy to 
philosophy which is also a symbol of 
the Absolute. “‘Life after death’’ thus 
becomes the mythical expression of the 
priority of the idea over experience. 
This ideal and non-vital meaning of the 
idea shall and can be justified (logon 
apodounai, 63D) as our ‘‘common good”’ 


(63D). 


Krito’s interruption at this moment is 
both touching and comical. As in the 
dialogue which bears his name, Krito 
is reminding Socrates of his bio-physi- 
cal welfare. If he talks too much the 
poison may not work smoothly. The 
reader is reminded of the urgency of the 
vital situation and at the same time, 
the distance which already separates us 
from this sphere of vital-bio-logical in- 
terests is made evident in the gesture 
of Socrates who brushes this hygienic 
worry aside. (63DE). 


The so-called theory of ideas is in- 
troduced. ‘““The soul collects herself 
into herself’ (64C), What the soul 
achieves in this self-collection is her 
transcendence from the vital spheres of 
desires, appetities and their egotistic 
and erotic satisfactions, which together 
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are identical with what we mean by 
bodily or physical life. From the point 
of view which identifies this physical 
life with reality this recollection of the 
soul into herself is nothing else but 
vital death, the end of vital satisfac- 
tion. The soul ascends to the sphere of 
insight (phronesis, 65A) where her own 
life begins. In achieving an objective 
or just orientation, the soul transcends 
both the inner, psychological, privately 
subjective states of mind, as well as 
an external sensory-perceptual experi- 
ence (65B). The soul clings to the truth: 
she discovers that which was hidden to 
her empirical eyes; being is discovered 
in her logic; being and truth in the soul 
are inseparable (65C). And thus values 
are reversed; the troubles and anxieties 
of the physical-vital life, fears and 
sicknesses, wars and revolutions, money 
and property quarrels are now seen as 
the death of the soul as the disturbers 
of truth and of true peace. (66BC). In 
contrast with this life of vitality which 
is one with death of vitality, the soul 
discovers in herself organizing ideas of 
social justice, of the good life and of 
beauty, which no physical eye can ever 
see at all. The soul “‘sees’’ (theoreitai) 
such ideas, because she produces them 
in herself (65E). Her pure self-activity 
in organizing projections of herself is 
her true life. It is at the same time that 
which makes evident the true organiza- 
tion of being. (66A). There is a correla- 
tion between the pure and self-active 
functions of the soul, the essential as- 
pects of being, which are evident to 
those functions. Negatively: No ideas 
are either merely subjective psychologi- 
cal processes, or duplicates of empiri- 
cal things, or abstractions from what is 
given in sensory experience. 


This collection of the soul into her- 


self is her purification (katharsis, 67(), 
which is the death of empiricism. h 
Orphic religion people are consoled by 
the hope that after life, in other places, 
they will meet their dear relatives again: 
the philosopher does not need this edi- 
fication. (68AB). 


The ideal, non-empirical functions of 
the soul, by which true being is dis. 
closed, are not merely intellectual, 
Death, as the symbol of wisdom, is also 
the ground of all virtues. (68-69). Wis. 
dom is an end in itself, as final and ab 
solute as death. Virtues, which ought 
to regulate life, such as courage and 
self-control, are not true virtues apart 
from wisdom. If virtues are not grounded 
in a pure and a priori activity of the 
soul, they are spurious “‘shadows of 
virtue’’ (69B) as for example when a 
man seems courageous because he fears 
death more than a fight; or when he 
seems self-controlled because he fears 
evil effects more than he likes present 
pleasures. “They are temperate be- 
cause they are intemperate’’ (68E). 


It now becomes apparent (70), that 
Simmias and Kebes have not followed 
and have not grasped the meaning of 
the argument because they cling to a 
naturalistic conception of the soul asa 
kind of thing or substance. The argv 
ment therefore turns against ‘“‘that old 
story”’ (palaios tis logos 70) of nature 
lism, which should be seen through asa 
kind of mythical fable (diamythologo- 
men, 70B).? Dying can be observed as 
a natural process (71F). As such it is 
the opposite of the equally visible and 
natural process of birth. As_ natural 
processes death and birth belong to the 
world of qualitative opposites, which 
constitute the world of becoming (gene- 
sis). In this world everything is rele 
tive and conditioned by its opposite, as 
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we already observed concerning pleasure 
and pain. There are cycles of recur- 
ring phenomena, which may be known in 
quantitative equations of atoms, as 
Anaxagoras had it (72C).° As individual 
appearance and disappearance the soul 
belongs to this cyclical life of nature, 
in which there is no other “‘immortality”’ 
or ‘transmigration of souls’’ than the 
reshuffling of elements and atoms. 


The mythical image now shifts from 
post-existence to pre-existence. And 
this mythical pre-existence of the soul 
“before’’ the natural cycles of life and 
death becomes the occasion to unfold 
the exact meaning of the a priori func- 
tions of the soul, called ‘‘recollection’’ 
(anamnesis, 72E). 


Philosophy of nature is itself an il- 
lustration of recollection. If we unify 
the appearances and images of natural 
becoming evident to all our senses, and 
subsume them under the idea of a whole, 
called ‘‘nature,’’ we have taken them 
in that ideal meaning, that pure self- 
produced concept of unity. “‘Nature’’ is 
an a priori synthesis of sense-percep- 
tions and logical form. (73C). The soul 
is not “‘before’’ or prior to nature in 
time, but the ideal concept “‘nature’’ is 
prior to any particular experience of it 
or in it. It is an ideal and universal 
meaning which the soul discovers or 
recollects in itself, in its own pure ac- 
tivity. It is not an experiential im- 
pression and is not derivable or ab- 
stracted from sensations. But the sense- 
experiences are the unavoidable or 
necessary occasions of this recollec- 
tion. (75AE). Recollection is thus a 
unity of opposites, of one and other 
(74B), in distinction from empirical op- 
posites of relative qualities. 


There are many kinds of recollection. 
Mathematical knowledge is one kind 
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where the empirical contents, which are 
always unequal, nevertheless give rise 
to exact equality (to ison, 74A). 


In art we recollect a man from the 
graphic representation, although the 
latter is quite unlike the man himself. 


(73F). 


To discover the a priori functions of 
the soul is to outline the essential 
realms of value which organize expe- 
rience. These realms of value are: the 
realm of aesthetics, constituted by the 
idea of beauty; the realm of ethics, 
constituted by the idea of the good; the 
realm of social-practical organization, 
constituted by the idea of social jus- 
tice; the realm of religion, constituted 
by the idea of holiness; the realm of 
love and of decision which is our own 
philosophical existence. (75CD).* Of 
all those essential syntheses of life 
and idea “‘all’’ ought to “‘render ac- 
count’’ (pantes echein didonai logon, 
76B). This philosophical “‘rendering 
account,”’ the logical reflection on all 
essential values in human existence,is 
what makes us human. The soul recon- 
structs itself from its own a priori pro- 
jections. It participates in the essen- 
tial nature of this synthesis of oppo- 
sites. (86F). Or negatively, if there 
were no ideas guiding recollection, 
there would be no soul. 


Simmias and Kebes understand less 
and less, the farther the argument pro- 
ceeds. Socrates is leaving them when 
they still seem to be together. They 
cling to their naturalism and shift back 
to post-existence, which Socrates says 
has already been discussed. ‘“‘Like 
children, you are haunted with a fear 
that when the soul leaves the body, the 
wind may really blow her away and 
scatter her; especially if a man should 
happen to die in a great storm and not 
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when the sky is calm’’ (77DE). This 
“child in us’’ fearing death is, like 
Xanthippe in the beginning, below the 
reach of philosophy. A charmer or 
soothsayer should “‘sing to it;’’ super- 
stition and irrational empiricism be- 
long together. (77E). To overcome this 
fear is a universal human task among 
barbarians as well as Greeks. Philos- 
ophy has no chosen people. We must 
all ‘‘seek among ourselves.’’ (78A). 
The lowest or most peripheral level of 
reality, immediate experience, is never- 
theless real also and is taken into ac- 
count, even though it cannot give ac- 
count of itself. 


After this second critical digression 
or counterpoint against the leading 
theme we return to it. Both naturalism 
and irrationalism or empiricism are un- 
able to understand the real ideality of 
the soul, through which all other reali- 
ties are disclosed which includes the 
meaning of scientific nature and imme- 
diate experience. This real ideality 
(ousia 78CD) of the soul is now re- 
flected upon as that which is the living 
center and ground of the various types 
of anamnesis in which we approached 
and illustrated it. What is common and 
central to all types of recollections? 
All of them are syntheses of two levels 
of being, universal form and given con- 
tent, ideal self-determinations and a 
physical life of the sensory world, the 
the intelligible world of the eternal and 
divine and the mortal. (78-80). The 
soul is thus a dialectical process and 
struggle; she may either collect herself 
into herself, or she may also forget her- 
self and lose herself to her own em- 
pirical orientation, in which case she 
behaves like a drunkard. (79C). If her 
ideal orientation is leading she will 
make this manifest in well ordered forms 
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of life. (80A). 


But one must never confuse those 
visible manifestations and embodiments 
of the soul with the soul itself, whose 
self-activity is merely inferred from 
them: This is the mistake of the Ae- 
gyptians, when they embalm the body 
and thus preserve it in an unnatural 
mock-immortality. (89C). 

Another similar pseudo-spirituality is 
spiritism or the superstitious belief in 
a continued existence after death or a 
migration of souls through various 
places and embodiments. (81). Such 
beliefs are motivated by an egotistic 
wish to prolong visible and vital exis- 
tence. They are treated humorously 
and satirically, “‘prowling about tombs 
and sepulchres, near which they tell us 
are seen certain ghostly apparitions of 
souls which have not departed pure, but 
are cloyed with sight and therefore 
visible.’” (81D). 

Such is the fate of those who live 
without philosophy and depend merely 
on general opinions and customs. (82)). 
Those who fail to reach that blessed- 
ness of the soul, which is called wis- 
dom, need substitutes. 

The prison in which Socrates is sit- 
ting becomes, like the “‘cave’’ in the 
Republic, a symbol of liberation. Bod- 
ily life is always 4a prison if it is be- 
lieved to be ultimate and absolute. Its 
finitude and mortality is the occasion, 
through which the soul reaches her own 
immortality and freedom. Whether she 
will be bound or free, on what level of 
reality and value she will rest is her 
own responsibility even though she is 
also determined by natural causes. She 
is “‘the principal accomplice in her own 
captivity’’ (83A).° Not external things 
and not the senses and lusts deceive 
her, but she deceives herself, if she 
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accepts them uncritically. She reaches 
her own freedom and eternal meaning, 
when that which is given to her appre- 
hension is “‘collected into herself, bid- 
ding her trust in herself and her own 
pure apprehension of herself so that 
she may recognize herself by herself 
that which is identical in beings’” 
(83AB). 


It is the soul of the whole man (83C), 
which in philosophizing*turns from the 
peripheral to the central, from the su- 
perficial to the essential, from the mor- 
tal to the immortal being. Philosophy 
is this process of conversion and of 
ascent of the soul. 


Therefore Socrates sings his ‘‘swan 
song’ (85A) in honor of Apollo, the de- 
liverer from untruth and illusion. ‘‘And 
I, too, believing myself the consecrated 
servant of the same God, and the fellow 
servant of the swans, and thinking that 
| have received from my master gifts of 
prophecy which are not inferior to 
theirs, would not go out of life less 
merrily than the swans.”’ (85B). Aes- 
thetic joy is the consequence of philos- 
ophy. 

The philosophizing soul has been 
presented. Through her universal aware- 
ness of the death of all finite beings 
she participates in the deathless in- 
finite Being, which she thus represents. 
Now the ultimate and radical question 
is raised: Death may be the sign of that 
Nothing into which all beings are re- 
solved. The absolute and harmonious 
whole, which the soul symbolizes in 
her works here on earth, may be nothing 
but a phenomenal harmony, an immanent 
and earthly whole which dies when the 
elements whose harmony it is are des- 
troyed; or may be nothing but the pro- 
ductions of the soul in which her life 
is exhausted. (86-87). 
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THIS SKEPTICAL INTERRUPTION 
is the end of the ascending part and 
the beginning of the third descending 
part. This division of the dialogue is 
emphasized in that we are reminded of 
the frame: We are back in Phlios, and 
Echekrates, to whom Phaidon has nar- 
rated, echoes the skepticism implied 
in the questions of Simmias and Kebes. 
“‘What argument can I ever trust again?” 


(R8CD). 


Socrates admits that his position is 
one of an ultimate decision; it is a com- 
mitment of faith. But it is not a blind 
faith but one which can be logically 
elucidated and justified. (91BC). The 
opposite attitude, distrust in reason, 
absence of the will to truth, ends in 
despair and hatred of man, because ex- 
perience is always likely to disappoint 
you. Empirical dogmatism and disap- 
pointed skepticism belong together. 
Both lack balance and dialectical skill. 
(89DE). And to see men deprived of 
truth and knowledge of ideas is the true . 
tragedy (90D). 


If the soul were like a work of art, a 
harmonious composition of psycho- 
physical elements of natural experience, 
then she could not commit herself to 
the infinite task of thinking truth and 
Being. But we have shown, in our study 
of recollection, that the soul does com- 
mit herself to a priori assumptions (hy- 
pothesis, 92D) without which experi- 
ence would not be intelligible and could 
not be organized. The soul as empirical 
harmony and the soul as infinite recol- 
lection are incompatible. (92F). But 
our thinking about harmony must be con- 
sistent with what we have said about 
recollection. (92C).”7 We must not con- 
tradict ourselves (95A). The logical 


postulate of consistency and non-con- 
tradiction is both a priori and also the 
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very being and self-agreement of the 
soul (92CE). Plato, in this passage, 
warns the reader that the dialogue can- 
not be understood if its unity is not un- 
derstood. 


The soul may commit herself to truth 
as value, which decision makes all the 
difference between virtue and vice. 
Truth is that for the sake of which she 
may live or die, for the sake of which 
her bodily functions may be ordered. 
(94). This self-transcendence of the 
soul is therefore radically different from 
and more than visible adjustment or 
harmony, which would be composed of 
the same elements in all souls. The 
rational soul is capable of self-criti- 
cism and of subjecting life to ideal and 
universal norms. To live against your 
conscience, on the other hand, is 
spiritual death, no matter how success- 
fully you may “‘get by’’ with it in vital 
experience. 


The second point of the doubt is this, 
that the soul may be exhausted in her 
productions and embodiments. “‘Admit- 
ting the soul to be long-lived, and have 
known and done much in a former state, 
still she is not on that account immor- 
tal: and her entrance into the humar 
form may be a sort of disease which is 
the beginning of dissolution, and may 
at last, after the toils of life are over, 
end in that which is called death. And 
whether the soul enters into the body 
once only or many times, does not, as 
you say, make any difference in the 


fear of individuals’’ (95D). 


The fear would be justified, if the 
soul were finite and temporal only, be- 
cause then she would exhaust her ac- 
tivity in her productions. To overcome 
this fear and to answer the doubt Soc- 
rates now abandons the mythical lan- 
guage of Kebes and Simmias. The true 


meaning of immortality is not one of 
temporal duration in this place or a 
place before or after. In the fiction of 
an autobiographical account of how 
Socrates searched for the truth, Plato 
outlines the history of Greek philosophy 
as necessarily resulting in Platonism, 


Being or reality was first sought in 
the “‘tale of nature”’ (physeos historia, 
96A), which told about material-me. 
chanical causes and mathematical con- 
parisons of magnitudes (96F). But all 
this empirical-scientific knowledge jn 
its entirety (ouranon kai ten gen, 6C) 
is dubitable; there is no necessity or 
necessary being found in it, and the 
tie-up between empirical changes and 
mathematical measuring draws the lat- 
ter into the same doubt. (96F). Man in 
this tale of nature is merely one among 
many organisms exemplifying _ their 
habits of growth and decay (96C), 


Anaxagoras seemed to improve this 
situation by introducing the ‘“‘mind” 
(nous) as cause of a beautiful order 
(kosmos) and as final cause of the 
best. (97BC). There are two words for 
“best.”’ “‘Ariston’’ stands here for the 
idea of a rational, coherent universal 
whole, of reality, which transcends na- 
ture; “‘beltiston’’ is the human good 
life, in so far as it is posited and u- 
derstood in its contribution to or as 
expression of that “‘ariston.’’ In nature 
this ‘‘ariston’’ appears in the idea of a 
general ‘“‘law,’” a necessary order 
(anangke) (97CDE). In other words 
Anaxagoras to Plato had an inkling of 
the idea of unity, but did not yet know 
what he had in it. His ‘‘nous’’ became 
one abstract thing among others and 
disintegrated into particular causations 


(98). 


“I might compare him to a person 
who began by maintaining generally 
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that mind is the cause of the actions of 
Socrates, but who, when he endeavored 
to explain the causes of my several ac- 
tions in detail, went on to show that I 
sit here because my body is made up 
of bones and muscles. . . .and he would 
have a similar explanation of my talk- 
ing to you, which he would attribute to 
sound, and air, and hearing, and he 
would assign ten thousand other causes 
of the same sort, forgetting to mention 
the true cause, which is, that the Athe- 
nians have thought fit to condemn me, 
and accordingly I have thought it better 
and more right to remain here and un- 
dergo my sentence; for I am inclined to 
think that these muscles and bones of 
mine would have gone off long ago.”’ 


(98DE). 


The soul must be understood in and 
out of its own ideal teleological neces- 
sity. The causal conditions, discover- 
able by object-sciences, are mere con- 
ditions without which the reality of the 
soul cannot be understood; while the 
idea of the whole being which is iden- 
tical with the idea of the good, is the 
final cause on account of which the 
soul acts (99A3). 


The non-given, un-observable, abso- 
lute whole of being (ariston) must be 
assumed (hypothesis) by our thinking, 
if the reality of the good as final de- 
termination of the soul is to be under- 
stood. The philosopher in making this 
assumption proceeds like any other 
scientist, who also assumes a general 
hypothesis, by which a real experience 
can be explained. “I thought I had 
better have recourse to reasons (logous) 
and investigate through them the truth 
of the (many) beings....assumed as 
underlying for every situation one prin- 
ciple (logos) which I judged to be the 
Strongest and then affirmed as true 
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whatever seemed to agree with it whether 
relating to causal connections (aitias) 
or to all other types of being (hapanton 
ton onton, 100A), Without this assump- 
tion of ultimate reasonableness of the 
whole, a philosophical human existence 
would neither be logically thinkable 
nor ontologically possible. 

This philosophical idea of a world- 
ground (aitias eidos) is, in turn, the 
presupposition of all other hypotheses, 
which make human culture in its ethical, 
aesthetic and mathematical meanings 
both possible and _ understandable. 
(1008). 


The immortality of the soul is none 
other than this her participation in the 
activity of the eternal ground (metec- 
hein, 100C). The general assumption 
that reality or being is in agreement 
with itself is verified by the various 
forms of non-empirical unity which the 
soul makes the bases for its arts and 
sciences; “‘you know of no way in 
which anything comes into existence 
except by participation in its own pro- 
per essence”’ (ousias, 101C). Particu- 
lar, regional forms of unity point be- 
yond themselves to wider and more 
universal forms of unity, until they all 
come to rest in the unconditional self- 
active unity of a sufficient cause (hi- 


kanon 191D). 


The ideas of unity, underlying all 
activities of the soul, are tentative 
analogies of the Absolute; they are hy- 
potheses and are not absolute them- 
selves, as Jowett constantly mis- 
translates the simple “‘itself,”’ by which 
Plato means the logical identity of the 
idea in question. ‘First hypotheses, 
even if they appear certain, should be 
all the more carefully investigated: and 
when they are satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, then, with a sort of hesitating 
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confidence in human reason, you may, 
I think, follow the course of the argu- 
ment’”’ (10713). This is the dialectical 
“‘techne’’ of philosophy. 


From the level of the absolute, 
through the level of the ideas, we now 
descend to the level of organized ex- 
perience. The step is marked by a little 
intermission between Echekrates and 
Phaidon in Phlios. It is agreed that 
“ideas exist, other things participate 
in them and derive their names from 
them’’ (102A). We now turn to those 
“‘other things which are named.”’ 


Without logical, mathematical, causal, 
ethical and aesthetic ideal forms, ex- 
perience could neither be understood 
nor organized. That it lends itself to 
such ideal postulates of the soul makes 
it partly intelligible. As partly rational 
experience is a unity of essential op- 
posites of form and material content- 
“in us as well as in nature”’ (103i3). 
This unity of essential opposites must 
be distinguished from the merely em- 
pirical flux of opposite qualities. the 
same particular thing in its temporal 
change and becoming may be said to 
appear both hot and cold, smaller and 
larger, younger and older, better and 
worse and the like, according to its em- 
pirical position with reference to other 
equally relative events. The ideas ap- 
plied to experience become ambiguous: 
“‘The name of the idea is not only at- 
tached to the idea in an eternal connec- 
tion, but anything else which, not be- 
ing the idea, exists only in the form of 
the idea, may also lay claim to it.’’ 


GUSTAV E. 


MUELLER 


namely the incoherence and _irration. 
ality of that which ought to be but is 
not coherent and rational. (104). 


Since we know that the idea exists 
as human soul, the soul is understood 
as this dialectical struggle partici- 
pating both in the eternal being and in 
mortality and irrationality. It knows 
its immortality through negating its 
own opposite, which is mortality. Or it 
is her knowledge of the non-finality and 
nonabsoluteness of biological death, 
which reveals her true self as partici- 
pating in the immortality of truth (195), 
It is the soul which makes death and 
life understandable by understanding it- 
self. (to tes zoes eidos, 106D). 


THE LONG MYTH of the heavenly 
earth or earthly paradise is the fourth 
part or movement of the dialogue (10% 
115). It is the swan-song announced at 
the end of the second part. Socrates 
practices here what he has proclaimed 
in the beginning, that true philosophy 
and pure music are one. 


We sit around the Mediterranean “‘like 
ants or frogs about a march.’ In the 
heavenly earth, which is a perfect 
sphere, this place which we call the 
earth here is merely a sunken little hol- 
low. There, the souls are purged from 
their sins and their limitations, are re- 
conciled in love to those whom they 
have wronged on earth, and enjoy a ha 
mony of perfect senses perceiving per 
fect sounds and sights, together witha 
blessed and true life in company with 
the immortal gods, ‘‘so that the whole 


(10323). 


The idea demands that experience be 
thought as consistently as possible and 


presents a single and continuous ap § th 
pearance of variety in unity.”’ This is | bu 
beauty, the ideal of imagination (phar | 


| a therefore opposes contradiction and tazesthai, 110D). Beauty thus blends in 
unrelatedness. At the same time it the philosophical themes of experience § {,, 
recognizes that which it excludes, and ideals of the soul in a poetic eree § jj, 
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tion; the themes of the Phaidon are en- 
joyed in thus being felt. Art synthe- 
sizes what thinking has analyzed. 
Philosophy is both. 

Our experience and our ideality are 
fragmentary: but they are fragments of 
that divine whole of reality, which is, 
contains and transcends both. Philos- 
ophy must therefore see and do justice 
to all values and all levels of life in 
view of that whole of reality which is 
the goal of truth to thinking, the goal 
of the good to love, and the goal of 


beauty to art. 
THE LAST AND FINAL movement of 


the Phaidon, the death scene of Soc- 
rates, ties the end together with the be- 
ginning in time. The swansong, the art 
of the aesthetic ideal, thus becomes a 
moment in the realistic style of the 
prison scene; and this realistic art, ‘on 
the other hand, becomes a transparent 
symbol of beauty. Both interpenetrate 
in the paradox of the eternal moment. 
Socrates, the hero of philosophy, our 
loving and beloved guide and counselor, 


‘WE SEE (from page 128)’ 


tied and grown old, and for Scipio, af- 
ter his Numantine and Carthaginian con- 
quests, to have sat down contented.”’ 


“To be turned from one’s course by 
men’s opinions, by blame, and by mis- 
representation, shows a man unfit to 
hold an office.” 


The next day the Sz, Louis Post-Dis- 
patch (July 22, 1952) editorialized 
briefly on the article, and pointed out 
mother passage from Plutarch which 
the President might have used in re- 


buttal—but did not: 


Mr. Truman, as all the world, includ- 
ing the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, soon 
knew, stuck by his decision, and very 
likely Mr. Plutarch cannot be given too 
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now suffers the death inflicted on him 
by human injustice. We observe the 
process by which the poison takes pos- 
session of his body inch by inch. To- 
morrow we shall carry out his last com- 
mand and sacrifice the cock, the bird of 
Apollo, to the god of health. This is 
paying our debt of gratitude both to 
Apollo, the god of light and elucidation, 
as well as a debt of gratitude for having 
been delivered from the evils of life. 


GUSTAV FE. MUELLER 
University of Oklahoma 


*Not in Jowett’s translation. 
?Jowett, ‘‘probabilities”’. 


5 Jowett 


translates homou panta with 
“‘chaos”’. 


“Jowett leaves out “‘love and decision’’, 
but peppers the whole passage (75) with 
non-existent ‘‘absolutes’’. 


5In Kant this is called the “radical 
evi!’’. 


in Jowett. 


7 Jowett confuses this sentence by using 
“*harmony”’ twice. 


much credit for it. Since Mr. Hillman 
was working on his book months in ad- 
vance of the President’s public an- 
nouncement (March 29) not to run again, 
it would seem likely that Mr. Truman 
copied or remembered the quotation from 
Plutarch while he was making up his 
mind. In that case, it would probably 
be the first time in American history 
that a president of the United States 
used the words of an ancient author to 
express a basic tenet of his private 
and political philosophy and to give at 
the same time a clue to a future po- 
litical and private decision. 

In politics, morality and sports, who 
will say that the influence of the clas- 
sics is not being felt in America today? 


ity and 


Corinth: Results of Excavations. Vol. I, Pt. 
III: Monuments in the Lower Agora and 
North of the Archaic Temple. By ROBERT 
L. SCRANTON. Princeton: American 
Schools of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1951. Pp. xiv, 200; 83 figs., 76 pls., 15 
folding pls. $10.00. 

WITH THIS BOOK, Professor Scranton 
brings a good deal closer to completion 
the tremendous task of final publication 
of the public buildings in Roman Corinth. 
In his preface (p. V.) the author states: 
““The present volume describes the West 
Terrace (of the Lower Agora), the Cen- 
tral Terrace where were the Bema, shops 
and other monuments, the remaining part 
of the North Side, above Peirene, and 
the monuments up and down the area of 
the Lower Agora.’’ A final chapter (IV) 
describes the remains of buildings so 
far discovered on the opposite (north) 
side of the ‘““Temple Hill.’’ 

In addition to personally supervising 
the excavation of a good many of these 
buildings before World War II, Scranton 
has since spent more than a year in on- 
the-spot study. His familiarity with the 
site and with almost every stone dis- 
covered is abundantly apparent. Not only 
has he done all that seems practicable 
in describing, identifying, and recon- 
structing individual buildings, but he 
has managed to see the forest as well 
as the trees. That is, as one might ex- 
pect from his interest in the develop- 
ment of architectural complexes, he has 
some penetrating comments on the gen- 
eral lay-out of “‘down-town’’ Corinth. 

All of the buildings here published 
from in and around the Lower Agora are 
of Roman date, ranging from late first 
century B.C. to the 5th century of our 
era. But chapter [V includes (perhaps 


BOOK REVIEWS 


unwisely) Greek structures of the 5th 
to the 3rd centuries B.C. Hence, it is a 
bit confusing to find the term “‘classj- 
cal’’ (p. 32 and passim) used to signify 
“‘early Empire.’’ 

The complex along the West Terrace 
(Chapter I) is clearly presented, with 
its 3 major phases shown in plans (Fig, 
45) and an elevation of the last stage 
(Plan B). A similar restoration for other 
complexes discussed later in the book 
would have been welcome. Even if many 
details are conjectural, such drawings 
are of tremendous interest to the layman 
and student. They clothe, as it were, 
the bare bones with living flesh. Inci- 
dentally, in the elevation referred to 
there is something aesthetically dis- 
pleasing about the blank side wall of 
Temple K blotting out the silhouette of 
the delicate Babbius monument (beauti- 
fully shown in the Frontispiece). Me 
terial for reconstructing and dating Tem 
ple K is apparently scanty, but it is 
apparently late, so that for a century or 
more nothing would have detracted from 
the intended effect of the round monv 
ment as seen from the Agora. 

A reviewer can hardly fail to mention 
the hint (p. 72) that this temple (K) may 
turn out to be the Apollo temple seen by 
Pausanias, and that there are new argv 
ments for a different identification of 
the famous archaic temple on the hill 
top. But the problem raised cannot be 
profitably discussed until any and all 
new evidence is in print. 

The closely articulated complex of 
buildings along the Central Terrace 
(Chapter II) delineated the Upper and 
Lower Agora. The nucleus was the 
Bema, to which attaches peculiar his 
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torical interest in connection with St. 
Paul’s trial before Gallio. Fortunately, 
material survives for a fairly trust- 
worthy restoration of this structure. It 
is almost unique in Greek cities but has 
close similarities with the plan of the 
Rostra at Rome. The Circular Monument 
at the east end of the terrace clearly 
marked a place ‘“‘of continuing signifi- 
cance in both Greek and Roman cult 
history’ (p. 128) but Scranton is not 
able to suggest any specific context. 
(ay it not have been a kind of tower 
like that mentioned in Aristophanes’ 
Frogs 1. 130 in connection with the 
start of a torch race at Athens? The 
proximity of starting lines of the 4th 
and 3rd centuries B.C. under the Roman 
pavement (AJA XLI (1937) pp. 549, 550) 
would support such a hypothesis. 


Chapter III describes and attempts to 
identify a number of monument bases 
and other cuttings and constructions in 
the Agora. Such material is particularly 
elusive, but needless confusion is 
caused by separating ‘‘chronology and 
general considerations,’’ i.e. identifi- 
cations (pp. 148-154) from the descrip- 
tion of individual monuments (pp. 135- 
148). For example, there is some ambi- 
guity between the description of the 
reconstructed Propylaea on pp. 137 and 
151; and the statue of Athena mentioned 
on p. 142 is not accounted for until 
p. 150. 


The hypothesis (pp. 130, 150) that 
there may be a connection between two 
apparent surges of building activity in 
the first century A.D. and changes in 
the status of the province of Achaia is 
not convincing. No doubt the prosperity 
of Corinth depended mainly on economic 
conditions, but it is difficult to see how 
its temporary lapse as a_ provincial 
capital could have any other than an ad- 


verse effect. The onera of which Tacitus 
speaks would surely refer to the whole 
province rather than to the capital. 


In the final chapter (IV) on buildings 
north of the Archaic Temple Scranton 
publishes the partially excavated re- 
mains of a large secluded North Market 
of Roman times. No mention is made of 
actual evidence for the kind of commerce 
carried on in the shops enclosing the 
peristyle court, but Scranton (p. 193) 
feels that this kind of building would be 
more suitable for selling food-stuffs 
than those facing the main roads or 
squares. The reasoning here is obscure 
to this reviewer. Scanty remains of a 
5th century B.C. ‘‘Painted Building”’ 
fitted up with extensive arrangements 
for supplying and heating water par- 
tially underlie the Market, and to the 
west are the foundations of a succes- 
sion of 3 stoas. The latest of these 
seems to date from the late 4th century 
B.C. and had a large open terrace in 
front enclosed by a parapet. The finds 
in and around the Stoa suggest that this 
was the area where the Corinthian 
ephebes trained, using the terrace as 
parade ground, the Stoa to store their 
weapons, and the Painted Building as a 
bath. 


This is a well-written and carefully 
edited book. But beyond that, it fre- 
quently sounds a refreshingly humanis- 
tic note. Pages 152-154, for example, 
show that the author has the ability— 
rather rare among archaeologists—to 
strike the mean between the extremes of 
(1) an apparent unawareness of the ani- 
mate human beings that planned and 
made the inanimate objects discovered 
and (2) a tendency to freat archaia sen- 
timentally and romantically. 

W. A. MCDONALD 

University of Minnesota 
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Classical Roman Law. By FRITZ SCHULZ. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii, 650. $8.50. 


THIS IS a brilliantly written book by 
one of the great Romanists of modern 
times. The author is thoroughly familiar 
with the sources as well as with the 
great mass of secondary literature, 
which he has pondered long and well 
and which he uses with good critical 
judgment. As the author indicates (p. 1), 
the title should be Roman Classical 
Private Lau. The work is intended to be 
an introductory textbook for students 
who are just beginning the study of 
Roman law (2-8), but it is evidently far 
too difficult for the ordinary American 
student, who is not an expert Latinist. 
In support of his various theses, the 
author quite appropriately cites thou- 
sands of Latin words and phrases, many 
of them highly technical and often diffi- 
cult even for the specialist, but he 
leaves these words and phrases untrans- 
lated, thus making the work unusable for 
any but Roman law specialists who 
are highly trained Latinists. For them it 
forms a welcome addition to the modern 
literature, and they will find that it 
makes many stimulating contributions. 
The author attempts to isolate Roman 
classical law, to free it from the mass 
of later changes that are known as in- 
terpolations, and to present it as a co- 
herent, unified system, as it was formed 
and developed in the Roman empire from 
the time of the principate of Augustus 
to the reign of Diocletian (1). Judgments 
will vary as to how successful the author 
is in his attempt but at least he has 
made a notable effort, “‘Et si non tenuit, 
magnis tamen excidit ausis.”’ 


Since the sixteenth century, many of 
our most brilliant Romanists have set 
themselves the task of recovering the 
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original form of the writings of the great 
“‘classical’’ jurists, by eliminating the 
great mass of accrued changes, known 
as interpolations, that were introduced 
by subsequent writers, by the law 
schools of the later Roman empire, and 
by the codifiers of the Corpus Juris 
Civilis. These interpolation seekers or 
Interpolationenjaeger, as they are some 
times called, are not always in agree- 
ment as to details, but in broad outline 
they are convinced that they have at 
tained many assured results and that 
they may now speak with confidence of 
the original texts, which they have suc 
ceeded in reconstructing, of the great 
classical] jurists, such as Gaius, Pe 
pinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, before the 
texts had been “‘ruined’’ by the altera 
tions of the interpolationists. 


On the basis of these studies, the 
present author has written this book, 
and in the estimation of this reviewer, 
he has been successful as could be ex 
pected, in view of the condition of the 
evidence. The reviewer has never been 
convinced that it is possible to attain 
absolute certainty as to the nature and 
extent of interpolations in texts of which 
the original, uninterpolated form has 
been lost. Like many others of the a¢ 
vanced school of interpolation mongers, 
the author proceeds confidently in ex 
cluding definite parts of texts as inter- 
polations and rewrites his texts accord 
ing to the demands of his hypotheses. 
There is no doubt that the study of ir 
terpolations has been very helpful and 
that we must always reckon with the 
possibility of changes that were intro 
duced by later jurists into the writings 
of their predecessors, but the exact 
nature and extent of these changes will 
apparently forever remain uncertain. 


The method of the  jnterpolation 
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CLASSICAL ROMAN LAW 


seekers is always subject to the inevi- 
table risk of developing a vicious circle 
of reasoning, of establishing a certain 
pattern as “‘classical,’’ of rejecting 
material that does not fit this pattern, 
of accepting material that seems to fit, 
and of rewriting contradictory material, 
so as to make it fit, when this seems 
desirable. Thus the author states: ““The 
classical terminology in our sources 
has been obscured by innumerable in- 
terpolations of the compilers as well as 
of pre-Justinianic authors’’ (25); “‘pas- 
sages which have obviously suffered in- 
terpolation’’ (29); “Gaius 4, 107 is 
spurious’ (30); ““The texts are partly 
interpolated, partly at least suspect’’ 
(31); ““Ihe texts were interpolated and 
the classical differences obliterated’’ 
(30); ‘As a rule it is easy to prove 
these interpolations’’ (502); “‘An un- 
usually silly interpolation’’ (57). 


The author succeeds in presenting a 
vivid and convincing picture of Roman 
classical private law before it was 
ruined by the interpolationists. ‘‘Clas- 
sical law is for us the outstanding rep- 
resentative of true Roman private law— 
indeed the centre of any science of Ro- 
man law from which all inquiries inevi- 
tably must start and to which they must 
return. Classical private law is one of 
those vantage points on which the true 
historian loves to take his stand since 
it affords a free and comprehensive view 
of all sides of the development of Ro- 
man law’’ (1-2). ‘“There is also a peda- 
gogic reason for confining ourselves to 
classical law. Classical private law 


is a homogeneous, original, and, in 
truth, quite unique system which is 
basically different from any other sys- 
tem of antiquity or of later times. It is 
this which makes its study both attrac- 
tive and difficult. First and foremost 
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students must attempt to make them- 
selves familiar with classical law’’ (4). 


The task which the author thus sets 
himself is not an easy one, and to many 
it would seem impossible, in view of 
the state of the evidence and researches, 
even at this late date, but the author is 
not dismayed, and he has attained many 
desirable results. His picture of Roman 
classical private law, with its many 
superior features, is one that needed to 
be drawn, and will serve to stimulate 
both students and scholars to concen- 
trate upon its study, with the prospect 
of still further contributions. He rightly 
insists upon certain characteristic fea- 
tures of Roman law — and to him Roman 
law is always Roman classical private 
law, such as its liberalism and hu- 
manism, especially with reference to 
marriage (103-141), and its pronounced 
encouragement of individualism (335- 
337). 

The book is divided into 1076 sec- 
tions, each of which is marked by a 
side heading, which adds greatly to the 
value of the work. Unfortunately these 
side headings are not listed in the very 
brief table of contents and few of them 
are found in the index of a little over 
eight pages, which is entirely too 
scanty, since it does not list many of 
the most important features of the book. 


This book makes many welcome con- 
tributions. Many of its definitions are 
exceptionally penetrating and they help 
form a useful framework for the student 
in his struggles with the difficulties of 
Roman classical private law. 


Misprints are few and unimportant. 
The very few translations—less than 
one percent of the Latin that is quoted— 
are somewhat careless and often omit 
significant words. Cf. especially 446- 
448, 451, 468, 470. 


iss 
? 
a 
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There are a few oversights. Glans 
(60) in the Twelve Tables 7, 10, should 
be translated ‘“‘fruit’’ rather than 
‘‘acorn,”’ and ‘“‘fruit tree’’ rather than 
oak should be written (See the lexicons); 
tutore auctore (176) should be ‘‘with the 
authorization of the tutor,’’ rather than 
‘‘with the consent of the tutor;’’ las- 
civia (193) should be ‘“‘licentiousness’’ 
rather than “‘prodigality;’’ ‘‘methods of 
construing a will’’ 297 should be read 
rather than ‘‘methods of constructing a 
will;’’ pecus (536, 588) should be trans- 
lated ‘‘farm animals’’ rather than ‘“‘cat- 
tle;’’ in 297 read ‘‘emphyteusis in clas- 
sical times called (the lease of an) ager 
vectigalis;’? rumpere _membrum (470) 
does not mean ‘“‘tear off a limb;’’ dam- 
num iniuria datum (587) should be “‘un- 
lawful damage to property.’’ Throughout 
the book the author systematically uses 
“lawyers”? in practically all cases 
where he treats of the contributions of 
the jurists to the formation and develop- 
ment of classical Roman private law, 
when he means ’’jurists,’’ a word which 
he seems to avoid. Thus he speaks 
(243) of ‘‘a non-lawyer like Cicero.’ 


Finally, in practically no case is the 
word “‘only’’ found in its proper posi- 
tion in the sentence. 

CLYDE PHARR 

University of Texas 


Roman Politics, 220-150 B.C. By H.H. 
SCULLARD. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 326, with frontis- 
piece. $6.00. : 

THIS BOOK is a large work of serious 
and precise scholarship, in the tradition 
of the studies by Gelzer, Munzer, Syme, 
Tenney Frank, and L.R. Taylor. It 
should prove a revelation to anyone who 
knows this period only from the reading 
of Livy and Polybius from a strictly 
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literary point of view, and it will also 
prove a source of amazement to anyone 
who has erroneously believed that it 
was all but impossible to apply to ear 
lier periods the highly detailed analysis 
of politics which has recently charac. 
terized publications dealing with the 
last century of the Roman Republic. 


The first part of the book necessarily 
reviews familiar ground in describing 
the organization of the Roman system of 
practical politics, wherein the author 
sides with those who believe in “‘family 
politics.’ But then the reader will be 
delighted by the major section, where 
he will find not only such matters as 
the political activity of the Servilii and 
Fulvii and Claudii, but also a descrip- 
tion of the reasons why Flaminius was 
important enough to be able to lead the 
Romans into disaster at Lake Trasi- 
mene, and of the reasons behind the ex- 
traordinary behavior of Minucius, Q. 
Fabius Maximus’ Master of the Horse. 
This book should therefore be required 
reading for anyone who teaches Livy’s 
account of the Second Punic War; and it 
will serve as a welcome guide through 
the thorny politicsof the mid-Republic, 
the very period when the governmental 
structure began to develop fatal weak- 
nesses. 


The Scipios and Cato the Censor of 
course bulk large, but more valuable 
and more laudable is the author’s at 
tempt to portray the other men behind 
Rome’s public life in the years when 
Rome ‘“‘became the dominant power in 
the Mediterranean world.” It is not every 
scholar who would undertake to rival 
Polybius, and it would be granted to 
few to equal Scullard’s achievement. 
Scullard’s approach, however, was dif 
ferent, since it was his purpose to show 
how ‘‘the governing class responded to 
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THE PYLOS TABLETS 


these changing political circumstances 
and how groups of nobles struggled for 
leadership among themselves.’’ Ap- 
parently he was first attracted by the 
notion of a full-scale biography of Cato 
the Censor, but he wisely decided in- 
stead to portray him against the back- 
gound of family politics. 


It is notable that the author tries to 
sketch the individual qualities and 
characteristics of the statesmen. There 
is sometimes a flavor of debunking, as 
when Dr. Scullard perhaps dwells too 
long upon the fact that Flamininus was 
as much a political trimmer as he was 
the Liberator of Greece. Often the 
author writes in an enviably vivid style, 
as in the description of the political 
status of Scipio when, after Zama, his 
prestige was so great as to be embar- 
rassing. 


While the reader will inevitably dis- 
agree with Scullard on various points, 
it is significant that it will be in Scul- 
lard’s own footnotes that he will find 
excellent collections of primary and 
secondary references on which to base 
his disagreement. The book casts a very 
wide net, taking up in the Appendices 
such diverse matters as the question 
of Plautus’ support of Scipionic policy. 
notes on Cato’s speeches, and a list of 
senior senators in 201 B.C., with the 
result that neither the Latinist nor the 
Roman historian can afford to overlook 
this work. 


WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
The University of North Carolina 


The Pylos Tablets: A Preliminary Tran- 
scription. By EMMETT L.BENNETT, JR. 
With a Foreword by CARL W. BLEGEN. 
(Publication of the University of Cincin- 
nati.) Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 117. $2.00. 
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SCHOLARS the world over interested 
in the most important problem in Greek 
Archaeology, the decipherment of the 
Minoan script, have welcomed with grati- 
tude Professor Blegen’s decision to 
make available the texts of the clay 
tablets discovered in 1939 in the archive 
room of the palace of Ano Englianos in 
Messenia, in the palace of Gerenian 
Nestor of sandy Pylos. Because of that 
decision and the untiring efforts of Dr. 
Bennett we now have in the present 
volume a complete transcription of these 
texts. The published transcriptions, in 
the hand of Dr. Bennett, were made in 
America from photographs taken by Miss 
Alison Frantz. The intervention of the 
war prevented the checking of the read- 
ings derived from the photographs with 
the tablets in the vaults of the National 
Bank for safe keeping,’ but the excel- 
lence of the photographs has made it 
possible to place these texts at the 
earliest moment in the hands of quali- 
fied scholars,? who for so long have 
been struggling against the unsurmount- 
able difficulties presented by the un- 
published Minoan documents. 


In his Introduction Bennett empha- 
sizes that the present is but a prelimi- 
nary effort and states that ‘‘the tran- 
scriptions represent only the essentials 
of these documents,’’ which, however, 
are sufficient to make possible their 
use by scholars interested in the prob- 
lem. The material is carefully given and 
masterfully analysed and divided into 
three parts. Part I (pp. 1-80) contains 
the transcription of the texts arranged 
in accordance with their contents es- 
tablished by ideographic signs. Part II 
(p. 82) gives us the list of signs used 
in sign groups, of ideographic signs, 
and of numerals, punctuation and other 
marks. Part III (pp. 83-117) is composed 
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of an Index of sign groups. It would be 
hard to devise any other system or di- 
vision which would have presented the 
essential material in a better or clearer 
way and what a reviewer, who like Ben- 
nett does not want to indulge as yet in 
the luxury of hypothetical meanings, 
can add to this admirable study must of 
necessity remain in the realm of statis- 
tics. 


The transcribed tablets amount to 564. 
Their texts range from one to twenty- 
nine lines as follows: 263 tablets have 
one line of text; 158 tablets two lines; 
31 tablets three lines; 17 tablets four; 
11 tablets five lines; 9 tablets six lines; 
9 tablets seven lines; 9 tablets eight 
lines; 7 tablets nine lines; 6 tablets 
ten lines; 9 tablets eleven lines; 5 tab- 
lets twelve lines; 6 tablets thirteen 
lines; 7 tablets fourteen lines; 4 tablets 
fifteen lines; 2 tablets sixteen lines; 
1 tablet seventeen lines; 2 tablets nine- 
teen lines; 3 tablets twenty lines; 2 
tablets twenty-one lines; 1 tablet twenty- 
two lines; 1 tablet twenty-three lines, 
and 1 tablet twenty-nine lines. The 
number of words contained in a line 
ranges from one word and some numerals 
to eight words. 


The list of signs used in sign-groups 
given by Bennett contains 78 different 
signs. To these should be added another 
sign found on tablets Va 02.2 (the 
fourth sign in the fifth word) En 03.8 
(first word) and Eo 03.7 (first word). In 
the two out of the three instances (Fin 
03.8 and Eo 03.7) the sign appears at 
the end of a two-sign word. As Bennett 
has pointed out, the [ylian signs as a 
whole are very nearly the same as those 
included in Evans’ Linear B script of 
Knossos. 


The sign-groups given by Bennett 
amount to 1635. Of these 1170 are taken 


by him to be complete words. To these 
should be added three more words, which 
have been omitted in the Index, to be 
found in tablets En 01.1 (first word), Ey 
03.22 (first word), Eg 01.6 (second 
word). They, will increase the number of 
complete words to 1173. Perhaps it may 
be of interest to note that of these 
words 102 are composed of two signs; 
370 of three signs; 444 of four signs; 
200 of five signs; 45 of six signs; 1] of 
seven signs; and | of eight signs. Ap- 
parently words of three and four signs 
were the most common. However, in 
some instances the same sign is re 
peated in sequence in the same word 
and in others signs could be conceived 
as prefixes or suffixes. 


The volume was most appropriately 
dedicated to the memory of Dr. Konstan 
tinos Kourouniotis, the excavator of the 
tholos tombs of the Pylian district and 
a collaborator in the excavation of An 
Englianos, whose early efforts directed 
the attention of scholars to that part of 
the Hellenic world. It will not only prove 
a most important contribution to the 
study of the Prehistoric script of Greece 
but also a lucid prototype to be followed 
in the publication of similar documents. 
Let us hope that the scholarly enthe 
siasm with which this volume will be 
received will induce others to emulate 
Professor Blegen’s example of placing 
the valuable documents which they dis 
cover in the hands of the qualified 
scholars as soon as possible. 


GEORGE E. MYLONAS 
Washington University 


*The tablets are now in the basement of 
the National Museum, Room no. 5; but they 
are still in their box. 

?Already have appeared mimeographed 
studies on the Pylian script by Ventris and 
Ktistopoulos. 
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By Grundy Steiner 


Next month this column will be devoted to 
a variorum review of school textbooks and 
school editions of authors. For the present 
issue, various books received recently get 
brief mention. 


BUCOLICI AND PINDAR 


Bucolici Graeci. By A. S. F. Gow. (Scrip- 
toum Clas sicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis ) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xv, 
188, $2.00. 


While the contents of this are not entirely 
new on two scores (they follow Gow’s great 
Cambridge edition (1950) very closely for 
Theocritus, and the OCT series did have an 
edition of the Bucolici Graeci by Wilamowitz 
905; 1910]), any supplement (or replace- 
ment) for the OCT series is worthy of prompt 
notice. 

As for similarity to the Cambridge edition, 
by Gow’s own statement (p. xi) the apparatus 
is less full but the textual differences are 
extremely slight. The apparatus of /d. 13, 
and 20, e.g., reveals a little compression in 
the abbreviations, a few omissions, and ac- 
tually a few insertions. Of the latter, for ex- 
ample, emendations now reported in the 
apparatus at Jd. 13.15; 20.21 and 33 appeared 
only in the commentary of the Cambridge 
edition. Corrections are made, e.g., in the 
apparatus at /d. 13.48 and Fp. 11.4. 

With respect to the Wilamowitz edition, 
these points are notable; The traditional 
numbering for most of the poems (arbitrary 
though it is) has happily been restored and 
most of W-M’s cruxes are gone. While the 
papyri have considerably influenced the text 
of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus have not 
been so blessed. The authorities for the 


latter two are virtually identical in the two 
editions except that for Moschus 3 and 4 sub- 
sequent criticism has eliminated a few of 
those used by W-M. The not inconsiderable 
textual changes, then, for Bion and Moschus 
result, in part, from subsequent work with the 


MS tradition and, in part, from emendations 
and (often) from a more conservative follow- 
ing of the codd.). The iota subscript finds 
favor with Gow and there are some ortho- 
graphical differences. The scholia on the 
Technopaegnia are included and so the text 
of Papyrus Vindobon. Rainer 29801. 

This book cannot displace the magnificent 
two volume Cambridge edition of Theocritus 
with its splendid introduction and commen- 
tary. Students, however, will be glad to get 
the meat of that edition, apart from the com- 
mentary, at one-sixth the price. And all are 
grateful for the replacement of the now out- 
dated W-M edition by so competent a hand as 
that of Mr. Gow. 


Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis. By ALEX- 
ANDER TURYN. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 403. 
$6.50. 


This is a reprint of the Cracow edition 
(Academia Polona Litterarum et Scientiarum, 
1948). Pp. 1-224 had appeared under the title 
Pindari Epinicia in 1944 (New York: Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America), 
being actually a photolythographic reproduc- 
tion of a copy of the edition started in 1938 
in Cracow, completion of which was pre- 
vented by the outbreak of war. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Everyman’s Atlas of Ancient and Classical 
Geography. Revised by JOHN WARRING- 
TON. London: J. M. Dent & Sons; New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. Pp. xii, 
256. $4.50. 


This revision parallels that of the com- 
panion volume, Everyman’s Smaller Classical 
Dictionary (CJ 48 (1952) 28). Some minor ad- 
ditions and corrections are found in the maps 
and index. Some battle and city plans have 
wisely been reduced to half pages. The map 
of Constantinople, expanded to two pages, is 
considerably supplemented. Warrington has 
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added a map of Central Europe ca. A.D. 100. 

The gazetteer has been somewhat rewritten 
and is augmented with bibliographic refer- 
ences from the literature of the past thirty 
years. Articles on Athens and Rome have 
been inserted. 

Anyone who has found the original edition 
useful will welcome the revision. While the 
maps must seem rather disappointing to most 
who have used the Kiepert Atlas Antiquus 
which is generally much more detailed, the 
publishers have rendered valuable service by 
guaranteeing that at least this set of maps 
will be in print for some time to come. 


The Language of the New Testament. By 
C. F.D. MOULE. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 30. $0.50. 


In his inaugural lecture as Lady Margaret’s 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, Moule 
appeals for a renewed intensive study of the 
idiom of the LXX and the Greek NT, particu- 
larly of the NT writings themselves, as hav- 
ing significance in the solution of various 
doctrinal problems. 


La Crisi Del 411 A. C. Nell’Athenaion Po- 
liteia di Aristotele. By FRANCO SAR- 

T TORI. (Univ. di Padova: Pubb. d. Fac. di 
Lett. e Filos., Vol. 26.) Padova: Casa 
Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani (CEDAM), 
1951. 


The author affirms (p. 133) the historical 
authenticity of both Ath. Pol. 29 and Ath. 
Pol. 30 and 31, and concludes that they are 
acceptable as records, however, partial, of 


The “Presidents’ Pamphlet” 


EADERS OF THE JOURNAL will know 

of the uncomfortable decision that had 
to be made in preparing a pamphlet which was 
to give the answers of eminent scholar-teach- 
ers to the question, Why study Latin in 
school? There were many excellent replies, 
but regionally limited. Only three or four let- 
ters could be printed on a page; only six 
pages (large pages, to be sure) were planned. 
Funds were raised by J. A. Thayer of St. 
Paul’s, who wrote to friends of Latin in New 
England schools, and the response was gen- 
erous but naturally not infinite. 
There was no lack of desire to admit letters 
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the crisis of 411 B.C. He concludes alg, 
ibid.) that there are three traditions of eyj, 
dence about the rule of the Four Hundred: , 
favorable tradition, of which Thucydides js 
the mouthpiece; a second, “che si avvolg 
in un silenzio che sa di prudenza’’ repre. 
sented by Aristotle; and a third which js 
openly censorious, represented by the om. 
tors from the close of the fifth century; Thy. 
cydides and Aristotle agree fully upon on) 
one point, a dignified praise of the regime 
Theramenes; that from these three traditions 
arise all the other ancient sources. 


Skopas. By PAOLO ENRICO ARIAS. (Quo. 
derni e Guide di Archeologia, No. 1. Dj. 
retti da R. Bianchi e Luisa Banti.) Roma 
“‘L’Erma”’ di Bretschneider, 1952. Pp. 
138, Fi. 


A reference handbook about the work of 
Scopas, the fourth century sculptor. It con 
tains (pp. 3-57) a bibliography (some 170-odi 
items) arranged chronologically by classes 
(encyclopedia articles, works of Greek sculp 
ture, monographs on Scopas, and studies of 
his particular works). Next (pp. 59-94) com 
the ancient testimonia (with textual variants) 
and their translation (into both Italian an 
English), supplementing somewhat the work 
of Overbeck. Next (pp. 97-144) are presented 
discussions of the ‘“‘monumenti’’ assigned 
with greater or less probability. Fifty-seven 
photographs are included in the sixteen pages 
of plates at the end. The author would seen 
to have provided a handy “‘point of departure” 
for the student of Scopas ‘“‘sollers nunc homi- 
nem ponere, nunc deum’’ (Hor. Od.4.8.8). 


from many colleges. Trial showed that the 
materials, if printed in the proportions as 
gathered and transmitted to the editor, would 
give undue prominence to one or two univer 
sities, would give no fair showing to other 
worthy institutions, and would totally exclude 
the vast majority--also worthy. The decision 
which forced itself upon the editor was to 
make an arbitrary limitation, quite frankly 
admitted, to three universities, and to malt 
them equal in representation, as nearly 
possible, to each other. It was intrinsic 
cogency of argument that was sought, after 
all; justice among all American universities 
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PRESIDENT’S PAMPHLET 


and all eminent scholars was utterly unat- 
tainable, and an attempt to compromise would 
have resulted in a mockery of justice.’ 

The fact that this pamphlet is now in its 
fourth printing, and that that printing is one 
fifth sold within a month, shows that the pro- 
fession has been kind and understanding, 
because the sales have not been regional. 
But the uncomfortable fact remained that the 
“Professors’ Pamphlet’’ contained letters 
frm Harvard, Princeton, and Yale only (with 
one from M.I.T.). 

The effort to produce a pamphlet that should 
actually be national in scope was begun 
before the ‘‘Professors’ Pamphlet’’ was out, 
and has at length been completed. The ‘‘Pres- 
jdents’ Pamphlet’? was published, in an 
edition of 6000 copies, on 16 February 1953.7 
Mr. Allan S. Hoey and his Committee under- 
took a formidable correspondence. Not just 
the original hundred letters to about that 
number of institutions, but in many cases re- 
peated appeals were necessary, not to men- 
tion clearances for publication. Fellow tea- 
chers this time could not be expected to meet 
the bills, and outside help was indispensable. 
It came in a generous amount, from Mrs. J. J. 
Whitehead, Jr. and the Bollingen Foundation. 
The Classical Association of New England, 
which through a different president (who 
alone, be it said, was responsible) in an- 
other year had refused to assist a similar 
undertaking “‘if it cost so much as one post- 
age stamp’’,now cooperated magnanimously. 

The American Classical League offered to 
extend its incomparable facilities for dis- 
tribution, and to receive large shipments of 
both pamphlets, giving help with the costs 
in return. Certainly it is kindness and alert- 
ness, such as Profs. Agard, Carr, and 
Montgomery, and in CANE Prof. Means, have 
shown, that our profession needs, I am sure 
that the group of teachers of Classics in New 
England is happy to feel that it can serve as 
a branch of these more formal organizations, 
doing those things which a young and in- 
formal organization can do best. 

The expert designer of the Harvard Print- 
ing Office, Mr. V. Richardson, was asked to 
produce a format worthy of the materials. To 
his taste, and to his ready comprehension of 
what was involved, the booklet owes as much 
as to anyone. The setting up and printing, 
with every detail patiently considered, went 
on throughout four months. 
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The decision had been to include Canada; 
to include a college of business administra- 
tion (picking the one whose president has a 
Harvard Ph. D. in chemistry and another in 
English, with plenty of philology), a few 
junior colleges, and some technical schools; 
above all, to try to get some word from all 
the leading American ‘‘academic’’ colleges. 
Needless to say, the last-named goal was 
not fully attained: there are gaps — but not 
large regional gaps. 

Naturally some of the replies were neutral 
or definitely adverse to Latin. There was a 
mild divergence of opinion as to whether to 
include these. The decision was amiably 
arrived at, but drastic: they were included 
among the others with no impairment by 
editing, or special rubrics, and their presence 
was prominently announced in the k oreword, 
along with a statement covering in unspeci- 
fic terms the colleges which could not be 
prevailed upon to reply. Quite apart from 
candor, which surely was an unavoidable 
obligation, the contents and overwhelming 
numbers of the favorable replies are rein- 
forced, we think, by the presence of the 
adverse letters. From several colleges we 
had more than one letter each, and the one 
strongest letter was chosen in each case; 
except that from Yale and Princeton (I am 
pleased to say) two letters each, including 
their presidents’, seemed so good that both 
had to be printed. 

The ‘‘Presidents’ Pamphlet’’ was pub- 
lished, in an edition of 6000 copies, on 16 
February 1953. A colored slip, inserted 
separately, lists eight letters, from quite 
diverse sources and of diverse content, which 
can be read as a sample. 

The informal group of teachers of Classics 
in New England has operated thus far on the 
assumption that for a good cause money can 
be found, and in the present instance actu- 
ally there are funds for distribution. But the 
finding of money is the least problem. How 
to secure the most effective distribution is 
the difficult question — outside the relative- 
ly small regional circle, that is. It is here 
that the generosity of editors with their 
limited space, and the help of the ACL are 
most appreciated. Ginn and Company, through 
Mr. Arthur Lord, has loaned extensive mailing 
lists, and Mr. J. H. Brougham, Chairman of 
our Committee on Distribution, has secured 
clerical assistance. All of this goes a long 
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way toward covering the profession. Beyond 
this we have to grope our way, and it is here 
that teachers of Latin everywhere can help. 
The help can come from showing the pam- 
phlet to superintendents, principals, council- 
lors, trustees, and parents. 

Many of us have felt that the teachers of 
Latin, whose lives are dedicated to the sub- 
ject, hardly need to be told that it is a good 
subject. The pamphlet is therefore directed, 
with its intrinsic emphasis on numbers and 
on authority, to persons outside the profes- 
sion. The first problem is to find out which 
such persons are likely to be affected; then, 
how to place it in their hands; and finally 
to learn whether it is sufficiently effective 
to warrant large efforts in this direction. We 
need help. We need the opinions of teachers 
themselves as to the value of the two pamph- 
lets. Any teacher who will show them, or one 
of them, to an educational administrator, and 
report the result to Prof. Marnell (address in 
Note 1), will contribute to guiding policy. 

No one, I think is so deluded as to imag- 
ine that one pamphlet, or two, or any number, 
will by itself restore Latin. Latin will only 
be restored when it is restored in the class- 
room, by fine teaching from fine books. But 
even then opinion about its value will still 
count; until then, opinion is even more im- 
portant. Possibly much more effective weap- 
ons are available than the present ones. If 


Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST AND SOUTH, INC. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HEADQUARTERS NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL 


THURSDAY, APRIL 2 


8:30 A.M. Registration: Lobby, Fourth 
Hoor, Netherland Plaza Hotel. Regis- 
tration will continue on Friday and 
Saturday. To help defray expenses a 
registration fee of one dollar will be 
asked of all attending the meeting in 
whole or in part. 


9:00 A.M. Meeting of Executive Commit- 
tee: Presidential suite. 


STERLING DOW 


so, it will be a gain to have discovere 
them and to have proved their worth. All con. 
cerned in the present effort are eager to lean, 

At the very least there has been some gain, 
The heads of a massive majority of Ameri. 
can colleges are on record as personally 
favoring Latin. We do not intend to keep this 
fact hidden. Prof. Marnell, as head of a Con. 
mittee on Publicity, is a former metropolita 
newspaper editor, and whatever can be tried 
in this field will be tried. 


1. Why Study Latin in School? The Answer oj 
College Teachers. 
8 pages. Price ten cents (10¢ acopy.) 0+ 
tainable from 

The Service Bureau 
American Classical League 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
or from 
Prof. Wm. H. Marnell 
State Teachers College 
625 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, 15, Mass. 


2b Why Study Latin in School? Answers fron 
Eighty-four College Presidents, Deans, Exec 
utives. Pages viii32 . Price twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a copy; for orders of five or more cop 
ies, twenty cents (20¢) each. Obtainable fron 
the addresses above. 


April 2, 3, 4, 1953 


MORNING SESSION 


10:00 A.M. Pavillion Caprice. Russel M. 
Geer, Tulane University, presiding. 
Chauncey E. Finch, Saint Louis Univer 

sity: “Classital Intluence in the Works 
of N. V. Gogol.” 
Sibyl Stonecipher, Western 
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Richmond (In- 
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joretta A. Grothaus, 
diana) High School: 
lies in the Acreid.” 


M. Joseph Costclloe, S. ]., Saint Louis 
University: “Roman Ruins in Spain.” 
(Iustrated.) 

Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern Uni- 


versity: “Housman’s Translation of 
Horace, Odes, IV. 7.” 


Albert Rapp, The University of “Tennes- 
see: “Greck Jests and Jesters.” 
AFTERNOON SESSION 

9-40 P.M. Pavillion 
land Plaza. 


Caprice, Nether- 


Welcomes: Reverend James Maguire, 
S. ]., President, Xavicr University. 
Raymond Walters, President Uni. 

versity of Cincinnati. 


Greetings from New England: ‘Thomas 
Means, Bowdoin College, Past Presi- 
dent of the Classical 
New England. 


Response for the Association: Russel M. 


Geer, President, Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South. 


A Report from Australia, John N. 
Hough, University of Colorado, Sec- 


retary- Treasurer of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and 
South. 


EVENING 
7:30 P.M. Subscription Banquet. $3.50 
per plate. Pavillion Caprice, Nether- 
land Plaza. 
(Informal Dress Requested) 


Toastmaster: H. Lloyd Stow, 
bilt University 


Vander- 


FRIDAY, APRIL. 3 


7:30 A.M. Annual Breakfast Mecting of 
State Vice-Presidents. Parlour H, th 
floor, Netherland Plaza. 


MORNING SESSION 
9:30 A.M. Pavillion Caprice. Charles R. 
Hart, Emory University, Presiding. 


Arthur Kaplan, The University of 
Georgia: “The Birthday of Augustus.” 


Phillip De Lacy, Washington Univer- 
sity: “Plutarch and 
demy.” 


the New Aca- 


Association of 


4:00 PLM. 


1:30 P.M. 


Gerald F. Else, State University of lowa: 
“Some Implications of Pericles’ Fun- 
eral Speech.” 


Harry J. Leon, The University of Texas; 
“The Jewish Catacombs of Rome.” 
(Ilustrated.) 


Mary V. Braginton, Rockford College: 
“Roman Women Abroad.” 


Walter Allen, Jr., The University of 
North Carolina: “Political Name-Call- 
ing in Cicero's Time.” 

Mecting of the members of the Southern 
Section of the Association. (Members 
will please remain in Pavillion Caprice 
after morning session.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00 P.M. Second session: 127, MeMic- 
ken Hall, University of Cincinnati. 
Arthur H. Moser. the University of 
‘Tennessee, presiding. 

Francis R. Walton, ‘Vhe 
University: —“Atargatis 
Greeks.” 

Mary C. Fitzpatrick, Barat College of the 
Sacred Heart: “Rambles in) Cam- 
pania.” 


Pratt, Indiana Univer- 
Theme of Law in the An- 


Florida State 
and the 


Norman 
sity: The 
tigone.” 

Thomas Means, Bowdoin College: 
“Oedipus, Bocotia, and Pausanias.” 

Walter R. Agard, 
consin: 


The University of Wis- 

“Beyond Greck Tragedy.” 

Herbert Able, Loyola University of 
Chicago: “Sophocles- Politicus.” 


‘Vea, by invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati: Laws Drawing 
Room, University of Cincinnati. 


Visits to muscums are 
gested. See General Information. 


sug- 
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Hough, University of Colorado, 
siding. 

Wilber L. Carr, University of Ken- 
tucky: “The Linguists’ Contribution 
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wo Teaching Techniques.” 

Raymond V. Schoder, S. J., West Baden 
College: “Masterpieces of Greek Art.” 
(Illustrated in Color, 50 minutes.) 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Russel M. Geer, Tulane University: 
“The Classics at the Constitutional 
Convention.” 

H. G. Robertson, University of Toronto, 
First Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, presiding. 

Paul L. MacKendrick, the University ot 
Wisconsin: “Experiences with a Latin 
Workshop.” 

Carolyn Bock, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch, “The New Foe: Lan- 
guage Arts.” 

Round Table, William E. Gwatkin, Jr., 
University of Missouri, chairman: Re- 
vitalizing the Classics by Greater Em- 
phasis on: 

Latin Week, Lucy A. Whitsel, Mav- 
shall College 

Eta Sigma Phi, Graydon W. Re. 
genos, Tulane University 

Co-operation between High School 


and College Teachers Malcolm & 
McGregor, University of Cincig 
nati 

Junior Classical League, Lois Big 
kelhaupt, Clay High School, 
ledo, Ohio. 


Graves H. Vhoinpson, Hampden-Sydney 
College: “High School Latin as View 
ed by College Students.” 


SATURDAY, -APRIL. 3 
MORNING SESSION 


9:00 A.M. Business Mecting, Pavilliog 
Caprice. Russel M. Gecr, presiding, 

10:00 A.M. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Univer 
sity of Kentucky: “How to 
Latin and Greek Functionally.” 


Paul Pascal, Uhe University of North 
Carolina: “Travels in ttaly.” 
trated.) 


James W. Alexander, University 
Georgia: “Biological Wartare in Ag 
cient Greece.” 


Mars M. Westington, Hanover Colleges 
The ‘Teaching of College Courses @ 
Latin and Greek Derivatives.” 


Teachable 

Short lessons 

Skillful motivation 

Superb, functional illustrations 

Provisions for word study— 
English derivations 

Unit Reviews 


LATIN AS A LIVING LANGUAGE 


in the newly revised 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS I AND II 


by Ullman and Henry 


¢ Teaching 
Increased understanding of the 
English Language 
Increased appreciation of the relationship 
of a classical civilization to our ows 


Walter Miller's 
GREECE AND THE GREEKS 


Excellent background material on Greek and Roman civilization— 


Interesting and Readable 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Chicago Dallas Atlanta 
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a complete four-year program 
CARR-—HADZSITS- The Living Language 
A Latin Book for Beginners 
With Comprehensive Tests, Mastery Tests, Teacher’s Manual and Key 


CARR-—HADZSITS—~WEDECK~—The Living Language 


A Second Latin Book 
With Teacher’s Manual and Key 


WEDECK-~- Third Year Latin 
Also a Text Edition 
CARR-—WEDECK-—Latin Poetry 
Virgil’s Aeneid, Books I—VI, and Selections from Ovid, Horace, and others 
Also a Text Edition 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas Home Office: Boston 


The 


Scott-Horn-Grummere 


To help 
more boys USING LATIN 1 


and girls Attainment Tests for Book 1 
get more 


out of Latin. . USING LATIN 2 
Attainment Tests for Book 2 


Ask for a free copy of the 
new 190-page Guidebook 


for Book 1 -- gives the 
teacher of first-year Latin 
a wealth of background 
information as well as 
day-to-day help on every- 
day teaching problems. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 SanFrancisco 5 New York 10 
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TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, linguistically 
arranged by Dr. Waldo F. Sweet, Director of the Latin Workshop, 


Program of Linguistics, University of Michigan, om 35 mun. 
filmstrips. 


Special arrangement with 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY. 


Filmstrip Lessons Filmstrip 
1-9 No. 8 
10-18 oe 
19-26 . 10 
27-33 
34-40 
41-47 . 13 
48-54 . 14 


Price, complete set of fourteen, complete with manual $40.00 
Individual filmstrips at $3.00 each 
Teacher’s Manual of Instruction $1.00 


NOW AVAILABLE NEW EDITIONS OF 


Latin and 
the Romang 


Sales Offices: JENKINS WAGENERE 
New York 11 
Chicago 16 Book | introduces students to Latin simply and nai , 
rally, and is organized in units on the various 
Dallas 1 & of Roman life. Latin is taught like English, emphasiaaamm 
CalanAes 16 7 ing reading for meaning, with grammar and vocabulam 
introduced as they are needed: 
Book Il includes selections from Book |, 1V, Vi, aa 
Virgil’s Aeneid, portions from Caesar's 

and writings from other Latin authors . j 
GINN AND Beautifully illustrated. Helpful Manual cover 
COMPANY both books. 
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